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eS 
HE full particulars of Mr. Meredith’s death and Mr. Meredith’s 

will came by the next mail ; and this information acted as a kind of funeral 
ceremony and conclusion to the melancholy period. All his affairs were 
in order ; his will unassailable, the provisions sufficiently just. There was 
more money than anyone expected, and it was divided into three unequal 
shares—the largest for his eldest. son, the second for Edward, the least of 
all for their mother. This arrangement took them all by surprise, and it 
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was with some little difficulty that Mrs. Meredith was brought to see 
how it affected herself. That there would be any difference to her had 
not occurred to her. She had thought only of her children. “ They 
certainly will not be worse off than they have been,” she said five minutes 
before the contents of the will were communicated to her; but any 
question as to how she herself would be affected had not entered her mind. 
Even after she had heard it, she did not realize it. 

“T am afraid you will scarcely be able to keep up this house unless the 
boys stay with you, which is not to be expected,” said old Mr. Sommerville. 

She looked at him, taking her handkerchief from her eyes. “My 
house ?” she said, faltering. Mr. Beresford was present and one or two 
other old friends. 

Oswald was playing with a paper knife, balancing it on his finger, and 
paying no attention. He was thinking of something else with a vague 
smile on his face. He was as rich almost as he had hoped—made an 
“ eldest son” of, in so far at least that his portion was the biggest ; and he 
was thinking of a house of his own, taking no thought for his mother, 
and a wife of his own soon to be beguiled out of poke bonnets and con- 
vent cloaks, yet all the more piquant from the comparison. Naturally this 
was more interesting to him than his mother, and the house that he had 
been used to for years. But Edward, who, whatever he was himself 
doing, managed somehow to see what Oswald was about, and who thought 
he knew what that preoccupation and absorption meant, interposed 
hastily. “Of course my mother will keep her house. It is quite 
unnecessary to enter into such questions. The economy of the house- 
hold is unchanged,” he said. 

“ But, my Jad, I don’t agree with you,” saidold Sommerville. “ You 
may both take to chambers, your brother and you. Most young men do 
now-a-days, so far as I can see. I will not say whether it’s better for them, 
or worse for them. Anyhow, your mother must be on her own footing. 
You must not be dependent on the whimsies of a boy. I would advise 
you, my dear madam, to look out for a smaller house.” 

“ A smaller house?” she repeated again, in dismay. “ Why a smaller 
house?” Then her eyes fell upon Oswald. “Yes, I understand. Oswald 
will perhaps—marry. It is quite true; but I have lived in this house 
so long—I am used to it. I do not wish to change.” 

“ You will not be able to afford it—on your income, madam,” said 
old Sommerville, watching her keenly. He wasfond of studying mankind, 
and to see how a fellow-creature encountered a change of fortune was 
keenly interesting to the old man. 

She looked at him, opening her eyes wider with a curious gaze of 
surprise ; then paused a moment, looking round her as if for some 
explanation. “ Ah,” she said, “I begin to understand.” Nobody spoke to 
her ; the other two old friends who were present turned aside and talked 
to each other. Mr. Beresford looked over a photograph book as earnestly 
as ifhe hoped to find a fortune between the pages; only the old spy 
watched the new-made widow, the admired and beloved woman to 
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whom in this distinct way it was becoming apparent fthat she had not 
been so much beloved after all. 

And her face was worth a little study—there came over it a mo- 
mentary gloom. She had been thinking with so much tender kindness of 
him; but he, it was evident, had been less tender in his thoughts of her. 
But then, he had died, and she lived. No doubt, if it had been she who 
had died, his mind too would have been softened and his heart grown 
tender. The cloud lightened, a soft smile came into her eyes: and then 
two tears sprang quickly over the smile, because he had slighted her 
publicly in these last settlements ; he had put her down willingly and 
consciously out of the position she had held as his wife. She felt this 
sting, for love and honour were the things she prized most. Then her 
courageous spirit roused up, and this time the smile descended softly, 
‘seriously, to touch her mouth. 

“ What does it matter?” she said, with her habitual sweetness. “ My 
husband knew I had a little of myown. If I am notable to keep up this 
house, I must get another house, Mr. Sommerville, that I can keep up.” 

“ Madam,” said Mr. Sommerville, “that isthe way to takeit. I respect 
you for what you say ; many a woman now would have raged at us that 
cannot help it, would have abused the maker of the will, and madea 
disturbance.” 

“ Made a disturbance?” said Mrs. Meredith. The smile brightened 


into a momentary laugh. It was the first time she had allowed herself 
to stray beyond the gloomy pale of memory which she considered her 
husband’s due. But the sound of her own laugh frightened her. She 


7? 


shrank a little, saying hastily, “Oh, Edward, my dear boy, forgive me 
He was not her favourite son, or at least he had thought so; but he was 
the one to whom she clung now. 

“T thought you knew my mother,” said Edward, proudly, “ after know- 
ing her so long. That is all; is it not? We can settle among ourselves 
about houses, &c. I think my mother has had enough of it now.” 

“ No,” she said, “ oh, no; whatever ought to be done, Iam quite able 
for ; if there is any stipulation as to what I must do, or about the boys— 
if the boys should marry ; but to be sure they are of age, they are their 
own masters,” she added, with once more a faint smile. ‘‘ Whether 
their mother is considered wise enough—oh, Edward ! no, I am in earnest. 
Perhaps there is some task for me, something to do.” 

This was the only little resentment she showed ; and even the sharp- 
witted old Sommerville scarcely took it for resentment. The friends took 
luncheon with the family at an early bour, and departed, carrying away 
the unnecessary papers, and leaving everything as it had been ; the blinds 
were all drawn up, the sunshine coming in as usual. Oswald, with his 
hat brushed to a nicety and his cigars in his pocket, went out just as 
usual, The usual subdued domestic sounds were in the house, and in the 
course of the afternoon four or five visitors were allowed to come in. 
Everything was as it had been ; only Mrs, Meredith’s pretty ribbons, all 
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soft in tint as in texture, her dove-coloured gown, her lace, her Indian 
shawls and ornaments, were all put away, and crape reigned supreme. 
There was no further conversation on the subject until after dinner, when 
Edward and his mother were alone. Oswald was dining with one of his 
friends ; it was hard to hold him to the etiquette of “ bereavement.” 
“ Besides,” Mrs. Meredith said, “no one thinks of these rules with a 
young man.” 

“Tt will be strange to have to leave this house,” she said, when the 
servants had left the dining-room. “It was the first house I had in 
England, when I brought you home. Some people thought the country 
would have been best ; but I liked the protection of a town, and to see 
my friends, and to be near a good doctor ; for you were delicate, Edward, 
when you werea child.” 

“Who, I, mother? I don’t look much like it now.” 

“No, heaven be praised—but you were delicate ; two little white- 
faced things you were, with India written in your little pale cheeks. That 
was the first thing that brought me home. You could not have stayed 
in India ; and then the question was, Edward, to leave your father, or to 
leave you—and, oh—you seemed to have so much more need of me!” 

“Do not go over the question again, mother. You did not do it, I 
am sure, without thought. Letusthink of the future now. You are to 


stay in the house you like, and which is all the home I have ever known ; 
as for a smaller house, or for what you are able to afford, that is simple 
nonsense. It appears I have a separate income now, not merely an 
allowance. You don’t mean to turn me out, do you, to the streets?” 
“My dear boy !—of course, wherever I have a roof, there is a place 


for you.” 

“Very well, mother ; this is the place. You don’t want me to go off 
and live in chambers ¢” 

“Not unless—you think it necessary; unless—you would like it 
better, Edward. Oh, I hope not, my dear!” 

“ So do I,” he said, smiling. ‘I hope you don’t mean to turn me out 
for the sake of something you can afford. We must live together, mother, 
you and I. I can’t be idle; you know, I must do something ; and all the 
pleasure I shall ever get out of life,” he added, with the solemnity of 
youthful conviction, “will be to find my home always the same—and 
my mother. I look for no other happiness.” 

“My dear,” she said, “that is all very well at present, till you see 
some one who is dearer to you than either your mcther or your home. 
That will come some time; but in the meantime, dear " 

“ The meantime will be always, mother—the other time will never 
come.” 

Mrs. Meredith gave him a sudden look—then checked herself when 
about to say something, sighed a little, and made a pause; and then she 
began to talk on another subject between which and this there seemed 
little connection, though Edward perceived the connection easily 


enough. 
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“ We shall have it all to ourselves apparently,” she said, with a faint 
smile. ‘ Oswald, I suppose, will be thinking of a house for himself; and 
why should he wait? There is no reason why he should wait, To be 
sure, they are young. Has he said anything to you, Edward?” 

“ Nothing, mother.” 

“Well; they must have their reasons, I presume. One does not 
like to be left quite out ; but it is the thing one ought to expect as one 
gets old. Old people are supposed not to sympathise with youth. It is 
a mistake, Edward—a great pity ; but I suppose it will be the same as 
long as the world lasts. I did the same, no doubt, when I was young too.” 

He made no reply. So sure as he was that he never could have such 
secrets to communicate, how could he say anything? and she went on. 

“T am not finding fault with Oswald. He has always been a good 
toy—both of you,” she said, smiling upon him. “ You have never given 
me any great anxiety. And everything has turned out well hitherto. 
They will have plenty of money ; but so long as Oswald does not say any- 
thing, how can I speak to her father, as I should like to do? Men do 
not notice such things ; and it seems uncandid with so good a friend ; but 
till Oswald speaks— I hope he will be an attentive husband, Edward. 
He will be kind; but there are many little attentions that a fanciful 
girl expects —and feels the want of when they fail her.” 

Edward said nothing to all this ; how could he? He winced, but bore 
it stoutly, though he could not make any reply. It was better to ac- 
custom himself to have it talked about ; but he could not himself enter 
upon the subject. “ Will you mind if I leave this evening, for a little?” 
he said. 

“No, dear ; certainly not—but Edward,” she said, coming round to 
him as she rose from the table, and laying her hand on his arm, “ are 
you sure it is good for you, my dear boy? are you not making it harder 
for yourself? ” 

“Let me alone, mother—so long as I can,” he said, hoarsely. “ No; 
it does not make it harder ; and it can’t last long now.” 

“No—there is no reason why they should wait. I wish—I wish he 
may not be a careless husband, Edward. Why should he spend all his 
evenings away? There is something in it I cannot understand.” 

“He has always been the happy one, mother. Whatever he has 
wished for has come to him. He does not know what it is to be so 
fortunate—nothing has cost him any trouble—not even this.” 

“Still, he should not be away every evening,” said the mother, 
shaking her head ; and she drew him down to her and kissed his cheek 
tenderly. “My boy! we must comfort each other,” she sail, with soft 
tears in her eyes. Her heart bled for him in the troubles she divined, 
and she was one of the women who never lose their interest in the trials 
of youthful love. Yet, sympathetic as she was, she smiled too as she 
went upstairs. He thought this would last for ever—that he would never 
change his mind, nor suffer a new affection to stea] into his heart, She 
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smiled a little, and shook her head all by herself. How short-lived were 
their nevers and forevers! She went up to the drawing-room, where she 
had spent so many quiet evenings, pleased to think that her boys were 
happy, though they were not with her; where she had thought of them 
at school, at college, in all the different places they had passed through, 
trying to follow them in her thoughts, anxiously wondering what they 
were doing, often pausing to breathe out a brief, silent prayer for them 
in the midst of her knitting, or when she closed her book for a moment. 
This had become so habitual to her, that she would do it almost without 
thinking. “Oh, bless my boys; keep them from evil !”—between how 
many sentences of how many books—in the pauses of how many conversa- 
tions —woven through and through how many pieces of wool, had those 
simple supplications gone ! 

By-and-bye she heard the door close of the next house, the bell ring in 
her own, the familiar step on the stair, and the neighbour came in and 
took his usual place. They sat on each side of the fireplace, in which 
still glimmered a little fire, though the season was warm. It irked her 
that she could not continue with him the conversation she had been 
having with Edward ; but till Oswald spoke, what could she say? and 
they had plenty to talk about. 

“‘T wonder,” he said, “ if it was a bad dream when I was sent away— 
not knowing why, or where to go?” 

“‘ Where were you going? I never wished it. How I should have 
missed you now! It is in trouble that we want our friends most. 
Edward has been so good and kind. He says he will never leave me ; 
that we must live together. And he thinks he will always think so— 
poor boy! I have not the heart to tell him that he will soon change.” 

“ Why should he change? he may search far enough before he will 
find such another home. If I were he, I would not change either. He 
is more to be trusted than Oswald.” 

“Oh, you are mistaken. My boy is - 

“T am not saying ill of him. If I ever wish to do that, I will not 
come tohis mother with it. But Oswald thinks more of himself. Where 
is he to-night? He has left you alone, to bear all your loneliness, to 
think over everything.” 

“ You know I never taught my children that they were to keep by 
me. I might have liked it, but I did not think it right. They are very, 
very good ; but no one can upbraid me with keeping them at my apron- 
strings.” 

“ That is one thing I object to in women,” said Mr. Beresford. ‘ The 
most sensible are so sensitive about those wretched little things that 
people say. What does it matter what people say who know nothing! 
Do you think a club is so much better than your apron-strings, as you 
call them? Why should you care for such vulgar reproach ?” 

“T don’t know why ; we are made so, I suppose ; and if women are 
sensitive, you must know the best of men will talk about our apron- 
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strings ; when all we are thinking of is what is best for the children— 
trembling, perhaps, and wondering what is best—giving all our hearts to 
it—some careless fool will spoil all we are planning with his old joke 
about our apron-strings—or some wise man will do it. It is all the same. 
But, never mind ; I have locked up all my tremblings in my own mind, 
and left them free.” 

“ And you have not repented? You have more confidence in them 
now than if you had been less brave. But I wish Oswald had stayed at 
home with you to-night.” 

“Oh, you must not blame Oswald,” she cried, doubly anxious not to 
have her son blamed, and not to allow Cara’s father to conceive any pre- 
judice against him. “It is in the evening he sees his friends; he is 
always ready when I want him—during the day. It would not be good 
for the boy to let him shut himself up. Indeed, it is my own. doing,” 
said Mrs. Meredith, smiling upon him, with one of those serene and con- 
fident lies which the sternest moralist cannot condemn. 

Mr. Beresford shook his head a little ; but he could not undeceive 
the mother about her son, any more than she could confess how well she 
was aware of all Oswald’s selfishnesses. They were selfishnesses, to be 
sure; or, at least, the outside world would naturally call them so. To 
her, the boy’s conduct bore a different appearance. He thought of him- 
self—this was how she explained it. And how natural that was for 
anyone so watched over and cared for as he had been! Was it not, indeed, 
her fault, who had always supplied every want, satisfied every wish she 
knew of, and trained him, so to speak, to have everything his own way, and 
to think that every other way should yield to his? It was her fault; and 
as he grew older, and his mind enlarged, he would grow out of it. This, 
though with an uneasy twinge now and then, Mrs. Meredith believed, 
and though as clear-sighted as anyone to her boy’s faults, thought less 
hardly, and perhaps more truly, of them than strangers did. But there 
was a little pause after this, and a sense in her mind that she had not 
convinced this critic, who considered himself more clear-sighted than 
Oswald’s mother, and internally half pitied, half smiled at her blindness, 
If critics in general only knew! for who is so sharp-sighted to all these 
imperfections as the parent who thus endeavours to convince them of the 
excellence of a child ! 

“Edward gives up India, then?” said Mr. Beresford. “I do not 
wonder ; but it is a fine career, and with his connections and ante- 
cedents x 

Mrs. Meredith gave a little shiver. ‘ Do you think he should still 
go?” she asked, anxiously. ‘Indeed, I have not persuaded him. I have 
held my tongue. And he never liked the idea. He did it for duty 
only. But he does not mean to sink into idleness—he will work here.” 

“ At what will he work? The bar? Every young man I ever meet 
is going to the bar. There will soon be nobody left to make the necessary 
mischief, and provide work for them. But if a man wants a fine career, 
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India is the place. You are going to stay in this house, notwithstanding 
your old adviser?” 

“Tt does not matter to me,” she said. “I can be as happy in one 
house as another. It is Edward who wishes it.” 

“ And then, if he sees some one he likes—and marries, and leaves you 
in the lurch? Boys who are independent so young are sure to marry 
young.” 

She shook her head. “Ah! how I wish it might beso! I would 
forgive him for leaving me—if only my boy was happy.” 

Mr. Beresford got up, and walked about the room. It was nothing 
extraordinary, but only a way he had, and did not suggest to his friend 
any accés of excitement. 

“You think marriage, then, so much the happiest condition?” he 
said. 

Mrs. Meredith made a pause before she replied. “Is that the ques- 
tion? How can I answer at my age, and in—the circumstances you 
know. We have not to settle abstract happiness. Feelings of that kind 
die out, and I am not the person to speak. I think a woman—at one 
time of life—loves her children more than ever she loved man.” 

“ Some women E 

“ But it is not marrying in the abstract. My boy would be happy 
if he could get—what he wants. But he never will get that,” she added, 
with a sigh. 

“ What is so tragic about Edward’s love affairs?” he asked, half 
laughing ; “is it ever so serious at two-and-twenty ?” 

“Ah, you laugh! but you would not have laughed, at his age, if 
you had seen someone you were fond of secured by—another—who was 
not half so true a lover perhaps ; or, at least, you thought so.” 

“No,” he said, growing grave. “That was different, certainly.” 
And the mind of the man travelled suddenly off, like a flash of lightning, 
back to the flowery land of youth, that lay so far behind. The mind of 
the woman took no such journey. Her love had ended, not in the anguish 
of a death parting, but in estrangement, and coldness, and indifference. 
She remained where she was, thinking only, with a sigh, how willingly 
she would give a bit of her life, if she could—a bit of her very heart—to 
get happiness for her boy ; yet believing that to make one happy would 
be to ruin the other, and standing helpless between the two. This was 
the only complication in her mind. But in this the complications were 
many. Why did she say this, and send him back to the days of young 
romance and passion? just when his mind was full of the calmer affec- 
tions and expedients of middle age, and the question whether—to secure 
such a tender companion as herself, whom he loved in a way, and whose 
absence impoverished life beyond bearing— he should endeavour to return 
into the traditions of the other love which was past for him as for her. 
Was it her friendly, gentle hand, so unconscious of what he was meditat- 
ing, that put him thus back at a touch into the old enchanted world, and 
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showed him so plainly the angel at the gates of that faded, unfading 
Paradise ; an angel, not with any flaming sword, but with the stronger 
bar of soft uplifted hands? Impossible! So it was—and yet what else 
could be? 


CHAPTER XXXYV. 
Rocer’s Fate, 


Rocer Burcnexi had made two unsuccessful visits to the Square—the 
first absolutely painful, the second disappointing. On both occasions he 
had failed to see Cara, except surrounded by strangers, who were nothing, 
and indeed less than nothing to him ; and both times he had gone away 
resolute that nothing should induce him to tempt fate again, and come 
back. But a young man who is in love persuades himself with difficulty 
that fate is against him. It seems so unlikely and incredible that such a 
thing should be ; and short of a distinct and unmistakeable sentence, hope 
revives after the shock of a mere repulse has a little worn off. And then 
Roger had heard that Cara was coming back to the Hill, and his heart 
had risen. When she was there again, within his reach, without “ these 
fellows” by, who had troubled him, Cara, he flattered himself, would be 
to him as she used to be; and, distance lending enchantment to his vision, 
it appeared to him that she had been much kinder in those days than she 
ever really was, and that she must have understood him, and had seriously 
inclined to hear what he had to say. Soon he managed to persuade him- 
self that Cara had never been cold, never had been anything but sweet 
and encouraging, and that it was only her surroundings which had led 
her away from him, and forced the attention which she would have much 
more willingly bestowed upon himself, the companion of her youth. This 
idea brought a rush of tender feeling with it, and resolution not to be 
discouraged—never to take an answer again but from Cara herself. How 
likely that she might have wondered too why he did not take the initia- 
tive, why he did not insist upon speaking to her, and getting her own 
plain answer! From this to the thought that Cara was looking out for 
him every Sunday—wondering, disappointed, and alarmed that he did not 
come—was but a step ; and then Roger made up his mind to go again, to 
insist on seeing her, and to ask her—simply to ask her, neither more nor 
less—for there was very little time to lose. In the autumn, he was 
going to India; already his importance had risen with all belonging to 
him. Up to this moment he had been only one of the boys, more or less, 
wasting money, and limiting the advantages of the others ; but in autumn 
he would have an income of his own, and would be independent. The 
sense of importance went to his head a little. Had he met the Queen, I 
think that he would have expected her Majesty to know that he was 
going out to India in October, It was not that he was vain of himself 
or his prospects ; but a man with an income is very different from a man 
25—5 
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without that possession. This is a fact which no one can doubt. It was 
late in April when he came to the Square for the third time, and so fine 
a day that everybody had gone out, except Cara, who was not well. 
When he was ushered into the drawing-room, he found her seated in an 
easy chair, with a shawl round her. Though it was very sunshiny out- 
side, it was rather cold indoors. Miss Cherry, who stood by with her 
bonnet on, and her prayer-book in her hand, had just ordered the fire to 
be lighted, and Cara, with her cold, had crept close to it. Miss Cherry 
was going to the afternoon service. 

“T shall not be long, my darling. You will not miss me,” she was 
saying, “though I don’t like to leave you on my last day.” 

“ Don’t say it is the last day—and look, here is Roger to keep me 
company,” said Cara. “ He will sit with me while you are away.” 

How glad he was, and how eager to promise! 

Miss Cherry thought no more of poor Roger than if he had been a 
cabbage. She thought it might be an amusement to her niece to hear 
his little gossip about home; and though she saw through his eagerness, 
and suspected his object, yet she was not alarmed for Cara. Poor blind 
moth, coming to scorch his wings, she said to herself, with a half- 
amused pity. She did not pay very much attention to what he might 
have to suffer. Indeed, unless one has a special interest in the sufferer, 
such pangs always awake more or less amusement in the mature bosom ; 
and tender hearted as Miss Cherry was, her mind was too full of other 
things to have much leisure for Roger, who was, she thought, anyhow too 
shy and awkward to commit himself. She had her mind full of a great 
many things. She was going away, now that her brother was not going. 
But though she was anxious about her old aunt, and her home, which 
she had left for so long a period, she was anxious about Cara too, and 
did not know which of these opposing sentiments dragged her most 
strongly to one side or the other. And then she was angry with her 
brother—angry with him for staying, and angry that there had been an 
occasion for his going away. She went to afternoon church at that 
drowsiest hour, when, if the mind has any temptation to be dejected, or 
to be cross, it is crosser and more downcast than at any other moment, 
and attended a sleepy service in an old dingy chapel, one of the few 
which are still to be found remaining, in which a scattered congregation 
drowse in big pews, and something like a clerk still conducts the responses. 
Miss Cherry had been used to this kind of service all her life, and in her 
gentle obstinacy of conservatism clung to it, though it possessed very few 
attractions. She said her own prayers very devoutly, and did her best 
to join in the irregular chorus of the clerk ; and she sat very erect in the 
high corner of the pew, and gave an undivided attention to the sermon, 
sternly commanding every stray thought out of the way. But the effort 
was not so successful as the valour of the endeavour merited. Miss 
Cherry did not like, as she said, to have the good effect all dissipated by 
worldly talk after a good sermon (and was not every sermon good in 
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intention at least—calculated, if we would only receive its directions, 
to do good to the very best of us?), and for this reason she was in the 
habit of avoiding all conversation on her way from church. But her 
resolution could not stand when she saw Mr. Maxwell coming towards 
her from the other side of the street. He had not been at church, she 
feared ; but yet she had a great many things to ask him. She let him 
join her, though she liked to have her Sundays to herself. 

“Yes, I hope Miss Charity is better,” he said. “lier energy has 
come back to her, and if the summer would really come . LT hear of 
another change, which I can’t say surprises me, but yet—your brother 
then is not going away?” 

“ No—why should he?” said Miss Cherry. It is one thing to find 
fault with one’s brother, and quite another thing to hear him criticised 
by his friend. 

“ T thought so,” said Maxwell ; “he has no stamina, no firmness. I 
suppose, then, he has made up his mind ?” 

“To what, Mr. Maxwell? He has made up his mind not to go 
away.” 

“ And to all the consequences. Miss Cherry, you are not so simple 
as you wish people to think.. He means, of course, to marry again. I 
had hoped he would have more sense—and better feeling.” 

“T don’t know why you should judge James so harshly,” said Miss 
Cherry, with spirit. “ Many people marry twice, of whom nothing is 
said—and when they do not, perhaps it is scarcely from good taste or 
feeling on their part.” 

“ You are kind,” said the doctor, growing red, and wondering within 
himself how the d could she know what he had been thinking of ? 
Or was it merely a bow drawn at a venture, though the arrow whistled 
80 close ? 

“Whatever wishes I might have,” he added, betraying himself, 
“are nothing to the purpose. Your brother is ina very different posi- 
tion. He has a pretty, sweet daughter, grown up, at a companionable 
age, to make a home for him. What wouldhehave? Sucha man might 
certainly be content—instead of compelling people to rake up the past, 
and ask unpleasant questions.” 

“Questions about James? I don’t know what questions anyone 
could ask about my brother if 

“ Well,” said Maxwell, somewhat hotly ; “I don’t like doing anything 
in the dark, and you may tell Beresford, if you like, Miss Cherry, all 
that I have to say, that I shall oppose it. I shall certainly oppose it. 
Never should I have said a word, had he let things alone; but in this 
case, it will become my duty.” 

“What will become your duty ?” said Miss Cherry, aghast. 

He looked at her wondering face, and his own countenance changed. 
“Tt is not anything to bother you about,” he said. “It is—anothing— 
a matter between your brother and me.” 
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“ What is it?” she said, growing anxious. 

He had turned with her, and walked by her side in his vehemence. 
Now that she had taken fright, he stopped short. 

“Tt is only that I have a patient to see,” he said; “and I am glad to 
be able to make your mind quite easy about Miss Beresford. She is 
twice as strong as either you or I.” 

And before she could say another word, he had knocked at a door 
they were passing, and left her, taking off his hat in the most ordinary 
way. What did he mean? or was it nothing—some trifling quarrel he 
had got into with James? Miss Cherry walked the rest of the way 
home, alone indeed and undisturbed, but with a strange commotion in 
her mind. Was there something serious behind these vague threatenings, 
or was he only depressed and cross, like herself, from the troublesome in- 
fluence of spring, and of this east-windy day ? 

Meanwhile, Roger sat down in front of Cara’s fire, which was too 
warm, and made him uncomfortable—for he had been walking quickly, 
and he had no cold. He thought she looked pale, as she reclined in the 
big chair, with that fleecy white shawl round her, and he told her so 
frankly. 

“Tt is living in town that has done it,” he said. “When you come 
back to the country, you will soon be all right.” 

“Tt is only a cold,” said Cara. “I don’t know now when we shall 
go to the country. Aunt Cherry leaves us to-morrow.” 

“ But you are coming too? Yes, you are! Miss Charity told my 
mother so. In a few days 4 

“ Ah, that was before papa changed his plans; he is not going abroad 
now—s0 I stay at home,” said Cara. 

The young man started up from his seat in the sudden sting of his 
disappointment. He was too unsophisticated to be able to control his 
feelings. Still, he managed not to swear or rave, as Nature suggested, 
“Good Heavens!” was the only audible exclamation he permitted him- 
self, which, to be sure, is merely a pious ejaculation; though a lower, 
“Confound !” came under his breath—but this Cara was not supposed to 
hear. 

“ Home?” he said, coming back after a walk to the window, when 
he had partially subdued himself. “I should haye thought the Hill, 
where you have lived all your life, and where everybody cares for you, 
would have seemed more like home than the Square.” : 

“Do not be cross, Roger,” said Cara. ‘“ Why should you be cross?” 
Something of the ease of conscious domination was in her treatment of 
him. She did not take the same high ground with Oswald or Edward ; 
but this poor boy was, so to speak, under her thumb, and, like most 
guperioy persons, she made an unkind use of her power, and treated her 
slave with levity, “You look as if you meant to scold me, There is 
a little red here,” and she put up her hand to her own delicate cheek, to 
show the spot, “which means temper ; and it is not nice to show temper, 
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Roger, especially with an old friend. I didnot choose my home any more 
than my name. You might as well say you should have thought I 
would prefer to be May, rather than Cara.” 

“Tt is you who are un ind,” said the poor young fellow. ‘Oh, Cara, 
if you remember how we have played together, how long you have known 
me! and this is my last summer in England. In six months—less than 
six months—TI shall be gone.” 

“Tam very sorry,” she said. “ But why should you get up and 
stamp about; that will not make things any better. Sit down and tell 
me about it. Poor Roger! are you really going away?” 

Now, this was not the tone he wished or expected; for he was far 
from feeling himself to be poor Roger, becanse he was going away. 
Offended dignity strove with anxious love in his mind, and he felt, with, 
perhaps, a vulgar yet very reasonable instinct, that his actual dignity and 
importance made the best foundation for his love. 

“Tt is not so much to be regretted, Cara, except for one thing. I 
shall enter upon good pay at once. That is worth sacrificing something 
for; and I don’t care so much, after all, for just leaving England. What 
does it matter where a fellow is, so long as he is happy; but it’s about 
being happy that I want to speak to you.” 

“T think it matters a great deal where one is,” said Cara; but she 
refrained, out of politeness to him, who had no choice in the matter, 
to sing the praises of home. “TI have been so used to people wandering 
about,” she said, apologetically ; “papa, you know; but I am glad that 
you don’t mind ; and, of course, to have money of your own will be very 
pleasant. I am afraid they will all feel it very much at the Rectory.” 

“Oh, they/ they don’t care. It will be one out of the way. Ah, 
Cara; if I only could think you would be sorry.” 

“Of course I shall be sorry, Roger,” she said, with gentle serious- 
ness. “ There is no one I shall miss so much. I will think of you often 
in the woods, and when there are garden parties. As you are going, I 
am almost glad not to be there this year.” 

“Ah, Cara! if you would but say a little more, how happy you 
might make me,” said the young man, self-deceived, with honest moisture 
in his eyes. 

“Then I will say as much more as you like,” she said, bending for- 
ward towards him with a little soft colour rising in her cheeks. “ I 
shall think of you always on Sundays, and how glad we used to be when 
you came; and if you have time to write to me, I will always answer ; 
and I will think of you at that prayer in the Litany for those who travel 
by land and water.” 

“Something more yet—only one thing more!” cried poor Roger, 
getting down upon one knee somehow, and laying his hand on the arm 
of her chair, His eyes were quite full, his young face glowing: “Say 
you love me ever so little, Cara! I have never thought of anyone in my 
life but you. Whenever I hoped or planned anything it was always for 
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you. I never had a penny: I never could show what I felt, anyhow : 
but now I shall be well enough off, and able to keep r 

“ Hush!” said Cara, half frightened; “don’t look so anxious. I 
never knew you so restless before ; one moment starting up and walking 
about, another down on your knees. Why should you go down on your 
knees to me? Of course I like you, Roger dear; have we not been like 
brother and sister ?” 

“No!” he said ; “ and I don’t want to be like brother and sister. I 
am so fond of you, I don’t know what to say. Oh, Cara! don’t be so 
quiet as if it didn’t matter. I shall be well off, able to keep a wife.” 

“ A wife ?—that is a new idea,” she said, bewildered ; “but you are 
too young, Roger.” 

“Will you come with me, Cara?” he cried, passing over, scarcely 
hearing, in his emotion the surprise yet indifference of this question. 
“Qh, Cara! don’t say no without thinking! I will wait if you like — 
say a year or two years, I shall not mind. I would rather wait fifty 
years for you than have anyone else, Cara. Only say you will come 
with me, or even to me, and I shall not mind.” 

Cara sat quite upright in her chair. She threw her white shawl off 
in her excitement. “Me?” she said; “me?” (That fine point of 
grammar often settles itself summarily in excitement, and on the wrong 
side.) “ You must be dreaming,” she said; “or am I dreaming, or 
what has happened? I don’t know what you mean.” 

He stumbled up to his feet red as the glow of the fire which had 
scorched him, poor boy, as if his unrequited passion was not enough. 
“Tf I am dreaming !” he said, in the sharp sting of his downfall, “ it is 
you who have made me dregm.” 

“11” said Cara, in her surprise (the grammar coming right as the 
crisis got over); “ what have I done? I don’t understand at all. I am 
not unkind. If there was anything I could do to please you, I would 
do it.” 

“To please me, Cara?” he cried, sinking again into submission. “To 
make me happy, that is what you can do, if you like. Don’t say no all 
at once ; think of it at least; the hardest-hearted might do that.” 

“TI am not hard-hearted,” she said. ‘I begin to see what it is. 
We have both made a mistake, Roger. I never thought this was what 
you were thinking ; and you have deceived yourself, supposing I knew. 
I am very, very sorry. I will do anything—else——” 

“TI don’t want anything else,” he said sullenly. He turned his back 
upon her in the gloom and blackness of his disappointment. “ What 
else is there between young people like us?” he said, bitterly. ‘“ My 
mother always says so, and she ought to know. I have heard often 
enough of girls leading men on—enticing them to make fools of them- 
selves—and I see it is true now. But I never thought it of you, Cara. 
Whatever others did, I thought you were one by yourself, and nobody 
likeyou. But I see now you are just like the rest. What good does it 
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do yéu to make a fellow unhappy—to bréak his heart?” Here poor 
Roger’s voice faltered, the true feeling in him struggling against the vulgar 
fibre which extremity revealed. “:And all your smiling and looking 
aweet, was it all for nothing?” he said—“all meaning nothing! You 
would have done just the same for anybody else! What good does it do 
you ? for there’s nobody here to see how you have made a laughing-stock 
of me.” 

“Have I made a laughing-stock of you? I am more ready to cry 
than to laugh,” said Cara, indignantly, yet with quivering lip. 

“TI know what you will do,” he said ; “ you will tell everybody—that 
is what you will do. Oh, it’s a devilish thing in girls! I suppose they 
never fecl themselves, and it pleases their vanity to make fools of us. 
You will go and tell those fellows, those Merediths, what a laugh you 
have had out of poor Roger. Poor Roger! but you shan’t have your 
triumph, Miss Beresford,” said the poor lad, snatching up his hat. “If 
you won’t look at me, there are others who will. I am not so ridiculous 
as to be beneath the notice of some one else.” 

He made a rush to the door, and Cara sat leaning forward 4 little, 
looking after him,—her blue eyes wide open, a look of astonishment, 
mingled with grief, on her face. She felt wounded and startled, but 
surprised most of all. Roger /—was it Roger who spoke so? When he 
got to the door he turned round and looked back upon her, his lips 
quivering, his whole frame trembling. Cara could scarcely bear the 
pitiful despairing look in the lad’s eyes. 

“Oh, Roger!” she said; “don’t go away so. You can’t imagine J 
ever laughed at you, or made fun of you.—I !—when you were always 
the kindest friend to me. Won't you say ‘good-bye’ to me kindly? 
But never mind—I shall see you often before you go away.” 

And then, while he still stood there irresolute, not knowing whether 
to dart away in the first wrathful impulse, or to come back and throw 
- himself at her feet, all these possibilities were made an end of in a mo- 
ment by Miss Cherry, who walked softly up the stairs and came in 
with her prayer-book still in her hand. Roger let go his hold of the 
door, which he had been grasping frantically, and smiled with a pale 
countenance as best he could to meet the new-comer, standing out into 
the room to let her pass, and doing all he could to look like any other 
gentleman saying “good-bye” at the end of a morning call. Cara 
drew the shawl again upon her shoulders, and wrapped herself closer 
and closer in it, as if that was all she was thinking of. If they had not 
been so elaborate in their precautions they might have deceived Miss 
Cherry, whose mind was taken up with her own thoughts. But they 
played their parts so much too well that her curiosity was aroused at 
once, 

“ Are you going, Roger? You must stop first and have some tea. I 
daresay Cara had not the good sense to offer you some tea; but John 
will bring it directly when he knows I have come in. Is it really 
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true, my dear Roger, that you are going away? I am sure I wish you 
may have every advantage and good fortune.” 

She looked at him curiously, and he felt that she read him through 
and through. But he could not make any attempt at make-believe 
with Miss Cherry, whom he had known ever since he could remember. 
He muttered something, he could not tell what, made a hurried dash at 
Cara’s hand, which he crushed so that her poor little fingers did not re- 
cover for half an hour ; and then rushed out of thehouse. Miss Cherry 
turned to Cara with inquiring eyes. The girl had dropped back into her 
chair, and had almost disappeared in the fleecy folds of the shawl. 

“ What have you been doing to Roger?” she said. “Poor boy! If I 
had known I would have warned him. Must there always be some mis- 
chief going on whenever there are two together? Oh, child! you ought 
to have let him see how it was; you should not have led him on!” 

* Did I lead him on? What have I done? He said so too,” cried 
poor Cara, unable to restrain her tears. She cried so that Miss Cherry 
was alarmed, and from scolding took to petting her, afraid of the effect 
she had herself produced. 

“It’s only a way of speaking,” she said. “No, my darling, I know 
you did not. If he said so, he was very unkind. Do not think of it 
any more.” 


But this is always so much easier to say than to do, 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
BETWEEN THE Two. 


OswaLp’s spirits very soon recovered the shock of his father’s death. 
He was as light-hearted as ever after that day when he had visited little 
Emmy at the hospital. Perhaps the satisfaction of having done a good 
action was in his mind, for he was permitted to send Emmy to the 
seaside to the abode of another sisterhood there. Agnes undertook after 
all to make the proposal for him, which was graciously accepted, 
though she herself received another admonition from the Superior. Sister 
Mary Jane appointed a meeting with the other culprit who had made this 
charitable offer. As usual, he was not supposed to be at all in fault. He 
was allowed to enter the sacred convent gates, and wait in St. Elizabeth 
(for so the Superior’s room was entitled) till Sister Mary Jane made her 
appearance, who made all the arrangements, and took his money with much 
gracious condescension, but said nothing about his ambassadress. Neither 
did he say anything, though he looked up eagerly every time the door 
opened, and made furtive investigations, as well as he could, through the 
long bare passages, where all sorte of instruction were going on, When he 
opened (as he had no right to do) one of the doors he passed, he found it 
to be full of infants, who turned round en masse to his great terror, and 
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saluted him with a simultaneous bob. They knew their manners if he 
did not. But nowhere could he see Agnes, and not a word about her 
did these unfeeling Sisters utter. To tell truth, they both waited for each 
other. Sister Mary Jane bad little doubt that bis real mission at the 
“ House” was to find out all he could from her, whereas he on his part 
had a lively anticipation of being called to task for following and talking 
to the governess. Oswald had something of the feeling of a schoolboy 
who has escaped when he found that no explanation was asked from him, 
and this was the only reason he gave to himself for not making those 
inquiries into Agnes Burchell’s family which he felt it was now really 
necessary to make. But why immediately? Let him make a little 
more ground with her first, and establish his own position. It charmed 
him a great deal more to think of winning her in this irregular way than 
to plan the proper formal approach to her parents, and application for 
their consent. To go and hunt up an unknown family and introduce 
himself to them in cold blood, and to ask them “ Will you give me your 
daughter ?” was quite alarming to him. He put itoff, as it is so easy to 
do. Certainly it would be his duty to do it, one time or other, if his 
suit prospered, and he was not much afraid of the non-success of his suit. 
But to go to them once for all, and inform them of his engagement with 
their daughter, would, he thought, be a less difficult matter—and all the 
delightful romance of the strange wooing would be lost should he adopt 
the other plan. He felt that he had got off when the door of the House 
closed upon him without any questioning from Sister Mary Jane ; but on 
her side the feeling was different. She was disappointed. She had 
guessed how things were going, though not that they had gone nearly so 
far, and she had been convinced that the young stranger’s anxiety to 
see her arose from his honourable desire to set everything on a proper 
footing. The reader will perceive that Sister Mary Jane was too sim- 
ple and too credulous. She was half vexed at the idea of losing the 
girl whom she had grown fond of, and half glad that Agnes had found a 
new life more suited to her than the routine of the House, for Agnes, it 
was evident, had no “ vocation,” and she did not doubt for a moment 
what Mr. Oswald Meredith’s real object was. She had made up her 
mind to allow herself to be sounded, to yield forth scraps of information 
diplomatically, and finally to divulge everything there was to tell, and set 
the eager lover off to the rectory at the foot of the hill. But Sister Mary 
Jane was much dismayed to be asked no questions at all on the subject. 
She could not understand it, and all the disagreeable stories she had 
ever heard of the wolves that haunt the neighbourhood of a fold came into 
her mind and filled her with dismay. Instead of being honourable and 
highminded, as she had taken it for granted he must be, was he designing 
and deceiving, according to the ideal of men who used to appear in all the 
novels? Up to this moment Sister Mary Jane had felt disposed to laugh at 
the Lothario of fiction. Was this that mythical personage in his improper 
person? The result of the interview on her side was that she reproved 
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poor Agnes gently for a few days, and declined to allow her to go any- 
where, and would not make any reference whatever to little Emmy’s 
going to the seaside. Yes, she was to go. Oh, certainly, everything was 
arranged ; but not a word about Emmy’s friend, whose liberality pro- 
cured her this change. Agnes felt her heart sink. She had expected at 
least to be questioned about the young stranger who must, she felt 
convinced, have asked questions about her, and the silence was hard to 
bear. Once more, indeed, she was permitted to go out to see Emmy 
before she went away ; but the lay-sister, the porteress, was sent with her 
on some pretext or other. Thus it happened that when Oswald appeared 
as usual, he found himself confronted by a respectable visage of forty 
under the poke bonnet which he had supposed to enshrine that Peru- 
gino countenance to which he had addressed so many uncompleted 
verses. To be sure, the Perugino face was close by, but the dragon 
kept so near that nothing could be said. Oswald talked a little about 
Emmy loudly, by way of deceiving the respectable attendant. Then he 
ventured upon a few hurried words'in a lower tone. “ Is this an expedient 
of the Sisters?” he said hastily. “ Am I never to speak to youagain? Do 
they think they can send me away like this, and get the better of me? 
Never! You need not think so. You may send me away, but no one 
else shall.” 

“Mr. Meredith, for heaven’s sake ae 

“T am taking care; but you don’t mean to cast me off, Agnes ?” 

She gave him a sudden look. Her face was full of emotion. Fright, 
melancholy, wistfulness, inquiring wonder, were in her eyes. What did 
he mean? Was he as true, as reverent, as real in his love, as he had 
said? He could not have realised in his confident happiness and ability 
to do everything he wished the sense of impotent dejected wondering, 
and the indignation with herself, for thinking about it so, which were in 
Agnes’s mind. But something in her eyes touched and stopped him in 
his eager effort to continue this undertone of conversation, to elude the 
scrutiny of her companion. ‘ Good-bye,” she said, with a slight wave of 
her hand, hurrying on. Oswald was overcome in spite of himself. He 
fell behind instinctively, and watched her moving quickly along the 
street with the other black shadow by her in the sunshine. For the 
moment he ceased to think of himself and thought of her. Had it been 
for her comfort that he had crossed her path? It had been the most 
delightful new existence and pursuit to him—but to her? Oswald could 
not have imagined the waves of varied feeling, the secret storms that had 
gone over Agnes in the quiet of the convent, on account of those meetings 
and conversations ; but he did consciously pause and ask himself whether 
this which had been so pleasant to him had been equally pleasant to her. 
It was but a momentary pause. Then he went after her a little more 
slowly, not unselfish enough, even in his new care for her, not to be 
rather anxious that Agnes should be aware that he was there. And, 
who knows? perhaps it was more consolatory for her when she half 
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turned round, standing at the door of the House waiting for admittance, 
to see him pass taking off his hat reverentially, and looking at her with 
eyes half reproachful and tender, than it would have been had he accepted 
the repulse she had given him, and put force upon himself and stayed 
absolutely away. He had no intention of staying away. He meant to 
continue his pursuit of her—to waylay her, to lose no possibility of 
getting near her. He was pertinacious, obstinate, determined, even 
though it annoyed her. Did it annoy her? or was there some secret 
pleasure in the warm glow that came over her at sight of him. She 
hurried in, and swore to herself not to think of this troublesome inter- 
ruption of her quiet life any more. It was over. Emmy was removed, 
and there was an end of it. She would think of it no more; and with 
this determination Agnes hastened to the girls in St. Cecilia, and never 
left off thinking of it till weariness and youth together, making light of 
all those simple thorns in her pillow, plunged her into softest sleep. 

Oswald went to Cara to unburden his mind next day. He did not 
quite know what his next step was to be. “I think it is all right,” he 
said. ‘You should have seen the look she gave me. She would not 
have given me a look like that if she had not liked me. It set me 
wondering whether she was as happy as—such a creature as she is 
ought to be. Would they scold her badly because I followed her? You 
know what women do—would they be hard upon her? But why? If 
I insisted upon being there it was not her fault.” 

“They would say it was her fault. They would say that if she had 
refused to speak to you you would not have come back.” 

“But Ishould. I am not so easily discouraged. Oh yes, perhaps if 
she had looked as if she hated me ; but then,” said Oswald, with compla- 
cence, “ she did not do that.” 

“Don’t he so vain,” said Cara, provoked. “Oh I hate you when you 
look vain. It makes you look silly too. If she saw you with that 
imbecile look on your face she would never take the trouble of thinking 
of you again.” 

“Oh, wouldn’t she?” said Oswald, looking more vain than ever. 
“Because you are insensible, that is not to say that other people are. 
Of course I should pull up if I did not mean anything. But I do mean 
a great deal. I never saw anyone like her. I told you she was like a 
Perugino—and you should hear her talk. She is thrown away there, 
Cara. Iam sure she never was meant to be shut up in such a place, 
teaching a set of little wretches. I told her so. I told her a wife was 
better than a sister.” 

“ Are you so very sure of that?” cried Cara ; for what she called the 
imbecile look of vanity on Oswald’s handsome face had: irritated her. 
“Would it beso very noble to be your wife, Oswald? Now tell me. You 
would like her to look up to you, and think you very grand and clever. 
You would read your poetry to her. You would like her to order you a 
very nice dinner-——” 
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“‘ Ye-es,” said Oswald; “but if she smiled at me sweetly I should 
forgive her the dinner; and she should do as she pleased ; only I should 
like her, of course, to please me.” 

“ And you would take her to the opera, and to parties—and give up 
your club, perhaps—and you would take a great deal of trouble in 
furnishing your house, and altogether enjoy yourself.” 

“ Very much indeed, I promise you,” said the young man, rubbing 
his hands. 

“ And now she is not enjoying herself at all,” said Cara ; “ working 
very hard among the poor children, going to visit sick people in the 
hospital. Oh yes, there would be a difference! The wife would be much 
the most comfortable.” 

“T don’t like girls to be satirical,” said Oswald. “It puts them out 
of harmony, out of drawing. Now she said something like that. She 
asked me in her pretty way if it would be better to make one man 
happy than to serve a great number of people, and take care of those 
that had nobody to take care of them. That was what she said ; but she 
did not laugh, nor put on a satirical tone.” 

“That shows only that she is better than I am,” said Cara, slightly 
angry still; “but not that I am wrong. Your wife! it might be nice 
enough. I can’t tell; but it would not be a great life—a life for 
others, like what, perhaps, she is trying for now.” 

“ You are complimentary, Cara,” said Oswald, half offended. “ After 
all, I don’t think it would be such a very bad business. I shall take 
good care of my wife, never fear. She shall enjoy herself. Don’t you 
know,” he added with a laugh, “that everybody thinks you and I are 
going to make it up between us?” 

Cara turned away. “ You ought not to let any one think so,” she 
said. 

“What harm does it do? It amuses everybody, keeping them on the 
stretch for news. They think we are actually engaged. The times that 
Edward has tried to get it out of me—all particulars—and my mother 
too. It is far too good a joke not to keep it up.” 

“But, Oswald, I don’t like it. It is not right.” 

“Oh, don’t be so particular, Cara. I shall believe you are going to 
be an old maid, like Aunt Cherry, if you are so precise. Why, what 
possible harm can it do? It is only keeping them on the rack of 
curiosity while we are laughing in our sleeves. Besides, after all, Cara 
mia, it is just a chance, you know, that it did not come to pass. If it 
had not been for her, and that she turned up just when she did Zi 

“Tam much obliged to you, Oswald. You think, then, that it all 
depends upon you, and that the moment it pleased you to throw your 
handkerchie F. 

“Do not be absurd, my dear child. You know I am very fond of 
you,” said Oswald, with such a softening in his voice, and so kind a look 
in his eyes, that Cara was quite disarmed. He put his hand lightly 
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upon her waist as a brother might have done. “We have known each 
other all our lives—we shall know each other all the rest of our lives. 
I tell you everything—you are my little conscience keeper, my adviser. 
I don’t know what I should do without you,” he said ; and, being of a 
caressing disposition, Oswald bent down suddenly, and kissed the soft 
cheek which was lifted towards him. There were two doors to the 
room—the one most generally used was in its second division, the back 
drawing-room ; but another door opened directly out upon the staircase, 
and the two were standing, as it happened, directly in front of this. By 
what chance it happened that Miss Cherry chose this door to come in by, 
and suddenly, softly threw it open at this particular moment, will never 
be known. ‘There is something in such a salutation, especially when at 
all ambiguous in its character, which seems to stir up all kinds of 
malicious influences for its betrayal. The sudden action of Miss Cherry 
in opening this door revealed the little incident not only to her but to 
Edward, who was coming up the stair. Cara rushed to the other end of 
the room, her face scorching with shame ; but Oswald, more used to the 
situation, stood his ground, and laughed. “Ah, Aunt Cherry, are you 
really going?” he said, holding out his hand to her, while Edward stalked 
into the room like a ghost. Of all the party, Oswald was the least dis- 
composed. Indeed it rather pleased him, his vanity and his sense of fun 
being both excited. He had a kind of notion that Edward was jealous, 
and this added to his mischievous enjoyment. Where was the harm? 

“Yes, I am going away,” said Miss Cherry, “and perhaps it is 
time—though I sometimes don’t know whether I ought to go or stay,” 
she added mournfully, with a glance at her niece. Cara had turned her 
back upon the company, and was in the other room arranging some 
music on the piano, with trembling fingers. She could not bear either 
reproach or laughter, for her shame was excessive, and out of all propor- 
tion to the magnitude of the offence, as was to be expected at her years. 

“Oh, you must not be uneasy about Cara,” said Oswald, lightly. 
“(Cara will be well taken care of. We will all take care of her. I must 
go now, Cara. Good morning. I am going to look after the business I 
have been telling you of. Why, there is nothing to make a bother about,” 
he said, in an undertone. “Cara! crying! why, what harm is done?” 

“Oh, tell them, Oswald ; if you have any pity for me, tell them !” 

“Tell them what? there is nothing to tell. If they put foolish 
constructions on the simplest incident, it is not our fault. Good-bye 
only look unconcerned as I do ; there is no possible harm done.” 

And with this he went away, shaking hands with Miss Cherry, who 
was very pale with agitation and disapproval. As for Edward, he gave 
her a very formal message from his mother about a drive which Cara 
was to take with her in the afternoon. He scarcely spoke to the girl 
herself, who indeed kept in the background and said nothing. Edward 
had grown quite pale: he bowed in a formal way, and spoke so stiffly 
that Miss Cherry was almost driven to self-assertion, “Pray don’t let 
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Mrs. Meredith take any trouble about Cara’s drive,” she said, drawing 
herself up. “Cara can get an airing very easily if this is troublesome.” 
“ What I said was that my mother would call at four,” said the 
young man ; and he bowed again and went away. With what a heavy 
heart he went downstairs, not seeing the pitiful look Cara stole at him 
as he went out, this time through the legitimate door, the neglect of 
which had caused all the mischief; no, not the neglect, but Oswald’s 
dreadful wicked levity and her own (as it almost seemed) crime. 

“T am going away,” said Miss Cherry with dignity. “I will not 
ask you what you don’t choose to tell me, Cara. I have seen enough for 
myself; but I can’t help saying that I go with a heavy heart. Your 
father and you have both gone out of my reach. It is not for me to 
blame you. I am old-fashioned, and prefer old ways, and perhaps it is 
you who know best.” 

“Oh, Aunt Cherry,” said the girl, in a passion of tears. “ What can 
I say to you? You are mistaken, indeed you are mistaken. I am not 
concealing anything.” 

“We will not speak of it, my dear,” said Miss Cherry with trembling 
lips. “ You are out of my reach, both your father and you. Oh, when 
I think how things used to be! What a good child you were—so true, 
so transparent! and now I don’t seem to know what truth is—everything 
is muddled up. Oh, I- wonder if it is our fault! They say that to 
have a mother is everything; but I thought I had tried to be likea 
mother,” cried Miss Cherry, giving way to the inevitable tears. 

“T am not false,” said Cara, putting her arms round her. “Oh, 
Aunt Cherry, believe me. I did not know what he was going to do. It 
was to thank me, because he had been asking—my advice——” 

“ Your advice! Ah, you will be fine guides to each other, if this is 
how you treat your best friends,” said Miss Cherry. But she yielded a 
little to the girl’s caressing, and dried her eyes. “I am going away with 
a heavy heart,” she added, after this partial making-up, shaking her head 
sorrowfully. “I don’t know what it is all coming to. He is never at 
home—always there :—and you——. In my time we thought of what 
was right, not only what we liked best ; but they tell us in all the books 
that the world is getting wiser, and knows better every day. I only 
hope you will find it so. Oh, Cara,” said Miss Cherry, “ it is thought a 
mean thing to say that honesty is the best policy, though it was the 
fashion once ; but it is. I don’t mean to say that is the highest way of 
looking at it; but still it is so. For one vexation you may have by 
speaking the truth, you will find a dozen from not speaking it. I wish 
you would think of this. But I will not say any more.” 

“Tam not a liar,” said Cara, with a wild indignation in her heart 
which was beyond words; and she refused to speak again, and saw her 
aunt off with a throbbing heart, but neither tears nor words beyond what 
were absolutely needful ; never had she parted with anyone in this way 
before. She came in and shut herself up in her room, directing them to 
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say that she was ill, and could not drive when Mrs. Meredith came for 
her. Honesty the best policy! What breaking up of heaven and earth 
was it that placed her amid all these shadows and falsities, she whose 
spirit revolted from everything that was even doubtful? She lay down 
upon her little bed, and cried herself, not to sleep, but into the quiet of 
exhaustion. Aunt Cherry, who had been like her mother to her, had 
gone away wounded and estranged. Edward—what a countenance his 
had been as he turned and went out of the room! And Oswald, who 
had dragged her into this false position and would not clear her, 
laughed! Cara hid her eyes,from the light in one of those outbursts of 
youthful despair, which are more intolerable than heavier sorrows. Such 
pangs have before now driven young souls to desperation. She was 
hemmed in, and did not know what to do. And where in all the world 
was she to find a friend now ? 

While she was lying there in her despair, Oswald, walking along 
lightly, could scarcely keep himself from laughing aloud when he thought 
of this quaint misadventure. How absurd it was! He hoped Miss 
Cherry would not be too hard upon Cara—but he took the idea of the scold- 
ing she would receive with a certain complacence as well as amusement. 
It was as good as a play ; Miss Cherry’s look of horror, the blanched © 
face of the virtuous Edward, and poor little Cara’s furious blush and 
overwhelming shame. What an innocent child it must be to feel such a 
trifle so deeply! But they were all rather tiresome people with their 
punctilios, Oswald felt, and the sooner he had emancipated himself, and 
settled independently, the better. Thanks to that sensible old governor, 
who, after all, could not have chosen a better moment to die in, there 
was no need for waiting, and nobody had any power to raise difficulties 
in respect to money. No, he could please himself; he could do what he 
liked without interference from any one, and he would do it. He would 
win his little wife by his spear and his bow, without intervention of the 
old fogeys who spoil sport ; and when the romance had been exhausted 
they would all live happy ever after like a fairy tale. As for any harm 
to be done in the meantime, any clouding of other lives, he puffed that 
into the air with a “ Pshaw, nonsense!” as he would have puffed away 
the smoke of his cigar. 

But it surprised him when he returned home to find his mother 
in tears over Edward’s resolution, after all, to carry out his original plan 
and go out to India. Mrs. Meredith was brokenhearted over this 
change. “I thought it was all settled. Oh, Oswald, there are but two 
of you., How can I bear to part with one of my boys?” she said. 

“Well, mother, but you had made up your mind to it; and, to tell 
the truth, it is a shame to sacrifice such prospects as his,” said the elder 
son, with exemplary wisdom. “I am very sorry, since you take it so to 
heart ; but otherwise one can’t deny it’s the best thing he could do,” 
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Or all the Asiatic possessions of Russia, Transcaucasia is not only the 
most interesting and the richest, but also by its geographical position the 
most important. It is a fortress thrown forward, a téte-du-pont, so to 
speak, lying beyond the impassable barrier of the Caucasus, and menacing 
all the surrounding countries. It commands Asia Minor to the 8.W.; 
while to the S.E. it controls the Caspian and Persia, and to the 8. gives 
easy access from the highlands of Armenia to the great valley of Meso- 
potamia and to Northern Syria. It is here rather than in Turkestan 
that the key lies to what we have been accustomed to call the Central 
Asian question; it is from here rather than from the Pruth that 
Russia is likely to make the chief movement of her armies if she desires 
to coerce Turkey or to extend her own influence. Even apart, there- 
fore, from the many other sources of interest which these regions 
have, a brief account of them may have some special value at a moment 
like this, when the attention of the world is fixed upon the two Powers 
which here confront one another. The account to be given in these pages 
contains the results of a rapid tour undertaken Jast autumn. It is a record 
of first impressions only, but of impressions formed, as the writer believes, 
without any pre-existing bias, and to a considerable extent tested by com- 
parison with the conclusions which other travellers have reached. And 
even for first impressions there is this much to be said, that the risk of 
errors of observation and of hasty generalization has some compensation 
in the freshness with which things present themselves to a new-comer. 
Occasionally he is struck by aspects of society or politics which are really 
true and important, but which one who has lived long in a country finds 
so familiar that they have ceased to stimulate his curiosity and would 
perhaps be omitted from such descriptions as he might give. This is at 
any rate the justification, whatever it may be worth, for the haste with 
which these notes have been thrown together. 

~~‘Transcaucasia is a convenient general name for the regions that lie 
between the Black Sea, the Caspian, and the Caucasus, and make up 
the dominions of the Czar in Western Asia. It is not, however, an 
official Russian name, for the district of the Empire which they call the 
Caucasus (Kavkaz) includes not only these countries south of the moun- 
tains, but several governments lying to the north, in what the geogra- 
phers call Europe. Nor does it denote any common ethnological 
character in these countries, the chief of which are Georgia, which lies 
along the upper course of the Kur, south of the Caucasus ; Armenia, 
further south, on the Araxes, between Georgia, Persia, and Turkey ; 
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Imeritia, west of Georgia; and Mingrelia, west of Imeritia, along the 
eastern coast of the Black Sea. Physically, however, they have 
enough in common to make it possible to say something of their general 
structure and their ‘climate before coming to speak of each people sepa- 
rately. 

Transcaucasia may be broadly described as consisting of two mountain 
regions and two plains. First, all along the north, there are the slopes of 
the Caucasus, which on this side sends off many lateral ranges descending 
far from the axis, and at last subsiding into a fertile and well-peopled hilly 
country. Secondly, on the south, over against the Caucasus, there is another 
mountain land, less elevated but wider in extent, consisting of the chain 
which under various local names (some geographers have called it the Anti- 
Caucasus) runs from Lazistan at the S.E. angle of the Black Sea away to 
the east and 8.E. till it meets the ranges of Persia. Towards the south, this 
chain ramifies all over Armenia, and here attains its greatest height in 
the volcanic summit of Ala Giz, nearly 14,000 feet above the sea, while 
northward its spurs form a hilly country stretching to Tiflis. These two 
mountain masses are connected by a ridge which, branching off from the 
Caucasus between Elburz and Kazbek, the two best known of all the 
summits of that chain, divides the waters of the Kur from those of the 
Rion (Phasis), and is crossed by the great road and railway from Tiflis to 
the Black Sea near the town of Suram. Although of no great height— 
itis only about 3,000 feet at Suram—this ridge has a most important 
influence (to be referred to presently) both on the climate and on the 
ethnology of the country. 

The two plains I have spoken of are of very unequal size. The 
eastern extends all along the Caspian, from the southern foot of the 
Caucasus to the Persian frontier, and runs up the valley of the Kur, 
gradually rising, to within a few miles of Tiflis. It is open, bare, and 
dry ; is, in fact, what the Russians call steppe country, or the Americans 
prairie, through nearly its whole extent, and, though fertile, much of it 
is but thinly peopled or cultivated. The western plain, on the other 
hand, lying along the lower course of the river between the Caucasus, 
the Anti-Caucasus, and the Black Sea, is moist and densely wooded, in 
parts little better than a forest swamp, but all of it, where dry enough 
for tiliage, extremely rich. It has all the appearance of having been, at 
no distant period, a bay of the Euxine, which may gradually have got 
filled up by the alluvium brought down by the Rion and other 
Caucasian streams. When this bay existed, and when the Caspian, 
which we know to have greatly shrunk, even in historical times, extended 
far up the valley of the Kur, and was united to the Euxine north of the 
Caucasus, between the mouths of the Kuban and Terek, the Caucasus 
itself formed an immense mountain peninsula, joined to the highlands 
of Western Asia by an isthmus consisting of the Suram ridge already 
referred to. And, as at this time the Caspian was also, no doubt, 
connected with the Sea of Aral (which is only some 160 feet above 
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the present level of the Caspian, and about 80 ahove the ocean), o 
may say that the Mediterranean then extended through’ this cha 
of inland seas, far into Central Asia, perhaps to the sites of those 
cities—Khiva, Tashkend, Bokhara—of which we have lately heard so 
much. 

The climates of these two plains are strangely contrasted, and the 
ridge of Suram marks the boundary between them. On the Black Sea 
coast the winters are mild: snow falls, perhaps, but hardly lies, all sorts 
of southern plants thrive in the open air, and the rainfall is so abundant 
that vegetation is everywhere, even up in the mountains, marvel- 
lously profuse. At Poti, the seaport at the mouth of the Rion which 
every traveller has for his sins to pass through, the most fever-smitten 
den in all Asia, one feels in a perpetual vapour bath, and soon becomes 
too enervated to take the most obvious precautions against the prevail- 
ing malady. Higher up, in the deep valleys of the Ingur and Kodor, 
rivers which descend from the great chain, the forests are positively 
tropical in the splendour of the trees and the rank luxuriance of the 
underwood. If there were a few roads and any enterprise, this country 
might drive a magnificent trade in wood and all sorts of natural pro- 
ductions. 

This is the general character of the Black Sea coast. But when you 
cross the watershed at Suram, and enter the basin of the Kur, drawing 
towards the Caspian, everything changes. The streams are few, the 
grass is withered on the hillsides, by degrees even the beechwoods begin 
to disappear; and as one gets further and further to the east beyond 
Tiflis, there is in autumn hardly a trace of vegetation either on plain or 
hills, except along the courses of the shrunken rivers. Jn these regions 
the winter is very severe and the summer heats tremendous. At 
Lenkoran, on the Caspian, in latitude 38°, the sea is often blocked 
with ice for two miles from the shore, and the average winter tempera- 
ture is the same as that of Maestricht, in latitude 51°, or Reykjavik (in 
Iceland), in latitude 64°. The explanaticn, of course, is that while the 
moist westerly winds are arrested by the ridge at Suram, the eastern 
steppe lies open to the parching and bitter blasts which descend from 
Siberia and the frozen plains of Turkestan; while the scorching 
summers are not moderated by the influence of a neighbouring sea, the 
Caspian being too smaljl to make any sensible difference to the climate. 
In Armenia the same causes operate, with the addition that, as a good 
deal of the country stands at a great height above the sea level, the 
winters are in those parts long as well as terrible. At Alexandropol, for 
instance, the great Russian fortress over against Kars, where a large part 
of her army is always stationed, snow lies till the middle of April, 
spring lasts only about a fortnight, and during summer the country is 
parched like any desert. , 

A result of this remarkable dryness of the climate, away from the 
Black Sea and its influences, is that the landscapes of Eastern Transcau- 
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casia are bare, brown, and generally dreary. If there was ever wood on 
the lower grounds, it has been long since cut away, and probably could 
hardly be made to grow if now replanted. There is a certain impres- 
siveness in the wide views of bare brown open plains and stern red 
mountains which are so often before one in these countries, and, I fancy, 
in Persia also: the effects both of light and shade, and of colour, aro 
broad, deep, solemn. These are the merits of Eastern landscape generally, 
which an eye accustomed to the minuter prettiness of such a country as 
our own perhaps underrates. Admitting them, however, I must still 
remark that there is not much in Transcaucasia to attract the lover of 
natural beauty, except in two regions, the spurs of the Caucasus and the 
part of Armenia which lies round and commands a prospect of Mount 
Ararat. These are certainly considerable exceptions, for the scenery of 
each is quite unlike anything to be found in Europe. The luxuriant 
vegetation of the deep western valleys of the chain and the noble views 
of its tremendous snowy summits, streaming with glaciers, combine the 
Alps and the tropics in a style that one must go to the Himalaya to find 
aparallel for. Ararat, again, an isolated volcanic cone rising 17,000 feet 
above the sea and 14,400 feet above the plain at its own base, is a phe- 
nomenon the like of which hardly exists in the world. 

Whether beautiful or the reverse, however, the country is nearly 
everywhere rich, and might do wonders if it were filled by a larger, more 
energetic, and better educated population. There are less than three 
millions of people in it now ; it could easily support thirty. The steppe 
soil is generally extremely fertile, needing nothing but irrigation to 
produce heavy crops of grain. In some parts, especially along the 
Araxes, cotton is raised. The olive is not common, and, though the 
vine will grow almost everywhere, the wine is generally inferior. Some 
of what one gets in Armenia is tolerable, but by far the best is that 
of Kahitia, a pretty wooded region lying on the lower southern slopes 
of the Caucasus, N.E. of Tiflis. Its wine is sound and wholesome, albeit 
a little acid. The natives are very proud of it, and incessantly vaunt 
its merits as a specific against fever and otherwise ; they certainly all 
follow the prescription, and the Georgians in particular, a race of jovial 
topers, are apt to carry their appreciation a little too far. If it would bear 
travelling, it would be a valuable article of export ; and possibly when 
better methods of making it than the present very primitive ones are 
introduced, and when it is put in casks instead of buffalo hides smeared 
with naphtha, it may rival the wines of the Don and the Crimea in the 
markets of Southern Russia. Of the wealth of the western forests in 
box, walnut, and woods of all sorts, suited for furniture as well as ship- 
building, it is needless to speak ; of the minerals, it is rather difficult, 
for although everyone believes that there is abundance in the moun- 
tains, and there is constant talk of getting up companies to work them, 
very little has been done to determine their precise amount or quality. 
Coal certainly exists in the west, iron and copper in many places ; salt is 
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abundant in Armenia ; and the Mingrelians, who really have silver mines, 
appeal to the instance of the Golden Fleece as proof that the precious 
metals exist among them. Perhaps the most remarkable mineral pro- 
duct is naphtha, which bursts forth in great quantities near Baku, on the 
coast of the Caspian, in springs, some of which are said to be always 
burning, while others, lying close to or even below the sea level, will 
sometimes in calm weather discharge the spirit over the water, so that 
when a light is applied the sea takes fire, and blue flames flicker for 
miles over the surface. The p!ace was greatly revered of old by the 
fire-worshippers, and after they were extirpated from Persia by the 
Mahommedans, who hate them bitterly, some few occasionally slunk 
here on pilgrimage. Now, under the more tolerant sway of the Czar, a 
solitary priest of fire is maintained by the Parsee community of Bombay, 
who inhabits a small temple built over one of the springs and, like a 
vestal, tends the sacred flame by day and night. 

If it is hard to give a general idea of a country so various in its physical 
aspects, it is even more so to describe its strangely-mixed population. From 
the beginning of history all sorts of tribes and races have lived in this 
isthmus between the Euxine and the Caspian, and though some of them 
may have now disappeared or been absorbed by others, new elements have 
pressed in from the north and east. Strabo, writing under Augustus, 
mentions four peopies as dwelling south of the Caucasus : the Colchians, 
along the Black Sea; the Iberians further to the east, beyond the cross 
ridge of Suram (which Strabo notices and calls an dyxwv of the Cau- 
casus) ; the Albanians still further eastward, in the plains towards the 
Caspian Sea ; and the Armenians to the south in the country we still call 
Armenia. To the north of all these the wocded valleys of the Caucasus 
were occupied by many wild tribes, more akin, says he, to the Sarma- 
tians, but speaking many different languages ; one of the wildest he calls 
Soanes, the name still borne by an extremely disagreeable race who in- 
habited the grandest part of the whole Caucasus, immediately tc the 
south of Elburz and Koschtantau. While these Soanes have been pro- 
tected by their inaccessibility in the pathless recesses of the mountains, 
all trace of Colchians, Iberians, and Albanians has long since passed 
away; and though Mingrelians now live where Jason found the Col- 
chians, there is nothing to show that any of the blood of Aettes and 
Medea flows in their degenerate veins. Russian ethnologists talk of a 
Karthalinian stock, to which Mingrelians, Imeritians, and Georgians, as 
well as some of the mountain tribes, are declared to belong. But, with- 
out discussing problems of ethnology for whose solution sufficient mate- 
rials have not yet been collected, I will shortly describe the chief races 
that now occupy the country. 

Beginning from the west, we find the Mingrelians along the Black 
Sea coast, from the Turkish border to Soukhoum Kaleh. They are the 
ne’er-do-well of the Caucasian family. All his neighbours, however 
contemptible a Western may think them, have a bad word and a kick for 
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the still more contemptible Mingrelian. To believe them, he is lazy, sensual, 
treacherous and stupid, a liar and a thief. Lazy he certainly is, and stupid 
too, but in other respects I doubt if he is worse than his neighbours ; and 
belives in so damp and warm a climate that violent exercise must be dis- 
agreeable. He is a well-made, good-looking fellow, but with a dull and 
heavy expression which is sensual so far as it goes. And he is certainly 
backward in agriculture and trade, making very little of a singularly 
rich country. The Imeritians, a smaller people, who live further to the 
west, in the hilly regions of the Upper Rion, and may generally be dis- 
tinguished by their very bushy hair, are directly known to the present 
writer only by three waiters at three several inns, rather a narrow basis 
for induction, but quite as wide as many travellers have had for some 
sweeping conclusions. They have a better name than the Mingrelians, 
both for industry and honesty, and these three waiters were pleasant 
civil fellows, though not particularly bright. 

Still further east, and occupying the cenire of Transcaucasia, are the 
Georgians, called by the Russians Grusinians or Grusians, who may be 
considered the principal, and, till the arrival of the Muscovite, the domi- 
nant race of the country. For several centuries their kingdom extended 
almost to the Black Sea in one direction and the Caspian in another, and 
maintained itself with some credit against the hostility of Turks and 
Persians, though often wasted by Persian armies, and occasionally 
obliged to admit the suzerainty of the Shah. Its heroic age was the time 
of Queen Tamara, who flourished in the twelfth century, and is still 
honoured by pictures all over the country, in which she appears as a 
beautiful Amazon, not unlike the fancy portraits of Joan of Arc. To 
her is ascribed the foundation of every ancient church or monastery, just 
as all the strongholds are said to have been built by the robber Kara 
Oghlu, and as in Scotland there is hardly an old mansion but shows 
Wallace’s sword and Queen Mary’s apartment. One sees traces of a 
sort of feudal period in the numerous castles; most of them rude square 
towers, something like those of the coast of Scotland and the North of 
Ireland, which lie scattered all over Georgia and Imeritia : and the organi- 
zation of society was feudal till quite lately, the peasantry serfs, the upper 
class landowning nobles and their dependents. It is a joke among the 
Russians that every Georgian is a noble; and as the only title of nobi- 
lity is Prince, the effect to an English ear of hearing all sorts of obscure 
people, country postmasters, droshky drivers, sometimes even servants, 
described as being Prince So-and-so, is at first grotesque. This at least 
may be said for the numerous nobility, that although it is both vain and 
frivolous, it does not despise honest occupations. 

Everyone has heard of the Georgian beauties, who, in the estimation 
of Turkish importers, rivalled or surpassed those of Circassia itself. 
Among them a great many handsome and even some beautiful faces may 
certainly be seen, regular and finely-chiselled features, a clear com- 
plexion, large and liquid eyes, an erect carriage, in which there is a good 
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deal of dignity as well as of voluptuousness. To a taste, however, 
formed upon Western models, mere beauty of features and figure, without 
expression, is not very interesting; and these faces have seldom any 
expression. They want even that vivacity which, in the parallel case of 
the women of Andalusia, partly redeems the absence of intelligence. 
They are admirable as pieces of Nature’s handiwork, but not charming. 
A Turk may think them perfection ; but it may be doubted whether any- 
one who had seen the ladies of Cork or Baltimore would take much 
pleasure in their society. However, this is a point on which people will 
disagree to the end of time; and those who hold that it is enough to 
look at a beauty without feeling inclined to talk to her, need not go 
beyond Georgia to find all they can wish. It must be remembered, 
however, that this loveliness is rather fleeting. Towards middle life 
the complexion is apt to become sallow, and the nose and chin rather too 
prominent, while the vacuity of lookremains. One is told that the women 
are, as indeed the whole nation is, almost uneducated, with nothing but the 
pettiest personal interests to fill their thoughts or animate their lives. 

The men are sufficiently good-looking and pleasing in manner, with, 
perhaps, a shade of effeminacy in their countenances—at least in those of 
the lowland. They do not strike one as a strong race, either physically 
or otherwise, with any future before it; nor have they ever produced a 
great man, or done anything considerable in history, although they have 
had civilisation and Christianity, after a sort, ever since the third or fourth 
century of our era. They belong of course to the Orthodox East<rn Church, 
and are now in full communion with the Church of Russia, of which indeed 
they may be said to be a branch, though their liturgy differs a little in 
some points. During the earlier middle ages I suspect that they were 
more influenced by heterodox Armenia than by Constantinople: and 
their ecclesiastical alphabet, for they have two, is taken from the 
Armenian. Of their number it is difficult to form an estimate ; it can 
hardly exceed 500,000 souls, and may be considerably less. 

Scattered through Georgia, and to be found among the peasantry as 
well as in the towns, there is a considerable Armenian population, who 
probably settled here when their national kingdom was destroyed by the 
Turkish conquerors, Alp Arslan and Malek Shah, in the eleventh century. 
Further south, in Armenia Proper, they constitute the bulk of the popu- 
lation in the country districts, Kurds being mixed with them in the 
mountains, Tartars in the plains, Persians in the towns. 

The Armenia:is are an extraordinary people. Their political existence 
as a Christian kingdom termina‘ed 700 years ago, when the great Sel- 
jukian Sultan, Malek Shah, overran Armenia and scattered them through 
all the neighbouring countries. But their national feeling is as strong, 
their national character as well marked, as it ever has been, probably 
stronger and better marked, than was the case two centuries ago. About 
800,000 inhabit Russian Transcaucasia, some 600,000 Persia, and about 
three millions Turkey, not merely Turkish Armenia, but all parts of 
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Asia Minor, as well as districts here and there in Europe. The rest of 
the nation is scattered in all sorts of places—India, Southern Russia, 
Hungary, Manchester. But wherever they go they retain their faith, 
their peculiar physiognomy, their wonderful aptitude fortrade. Physi- 
cally they are middle-sized, with swarthy yellow complexions—less yellow, 
however, than that of the Persians, who are said to be (linguistically 
at least) their nearest relatives—black straight hair, a forehead rather 
wide than high, and a large nose. The vigorous life which still 
dwells in the race, and makes one expect more from it than from any of 
the other Transcaucasian peoples, has chiefly expressed itself in practical 
directions, most of all in money-making. Many, however, have risen to 
important posts in the civil and military service of Russia, as well as in 
that of Turkey (where unhappily their reputation as officials is anything 
but creditable) ; and there has been of late years a considerable stirring 
of intellectual, even of literary, activity among them. Ages of slavery 
have weakened their spirit for resistance, else those who inhabit Tur- 
kish Armenia, and endure unheard-of exactions from the tax-gatherers, 
and outrages of all sorts from the Kurds, would have long ago risen in 
insurrection against their oppressors. 

Going down the Kur from Tiflis towards the Caspian, one finds the 
Georgian give place to a people whom the Russians call Tatars, and 
who are unquestionably a branch of the great Turkic family. When 
or how they settled here no one can precisely tell, but it seems likely 
the first immigration was from the north, along the Caspian coast, in the 
early middle age, while other Turks came in from the south-east at the 
time of the great Seljukian conquest somewhat later. Veritable Turks 
these fellows certainly are, quite unlike the mongrel race who go by the 
name of Turks in Europe, and much more resembling, in face, tigure, and 
character, the pure undiluted Turkman of Khiva and the steppes of the 
Jaxartes. Being for,the most part a peaceable and industrious race, they 
are less wild-looking than the Turkmans, and remind one more of the grave 
and respectable Tartar of Kazan or the Crimea. Their villages, often mere 
burrows in the dry soil, are scattered all over the steppe eastward the Cas- 
pian,and southward as far as the Persian frontier. Some few are agricul- 
turists, many more live by their sheep and cattle, which in summer are 
driven up towards the Armenian mountains and in winter return to the 
steppe; and some of them, settled in the larger towns, practise various 
handicrafts, and among others weave rich carpets and other woollen 
fabrics which pass in the markets of Europe under the general name of 
Persian, but really come from the south-west shores of the Caspian. 

The Tartars are also the general carriers of the country. On the few 
roads, or oftener upon the open steppe, one sees their endless trains of 
carts, and more rarely their strings of camels, fetching goods from Shem- 
akha, or Baku, or Tavriz, to Tiflis, thence to be despatched over the 
Dariel into Southern Russia, or by railway to Poti and Western Europe. 
The last of their occupations, the one in which they most excel, and which 
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they have almost to themselves, is brigandage. To what extent it 
prevails I cannot attempt to say, for, as every traveller knows, there is 
no topic, not even Court scandal, about which one hears such an immense 
number of stories, some of them obviously exaggerated, many of them 
honestly related, most of them absolutely impossible to test. If we had 
believed a quarter part of what the quidnuncs of Tiflis told us, we should 
have thought the country seriously disturbed, and travelling, especially 
by night, full of peril. If we had gone by our own experience, we should 
have pronounced the steppes of the Kur a great deal safer than the 
Thames Embankment. Stories were always being brought into the city, 
and even appearing in the papers, of robberies, sometimes of murders, 
committed on the roads to Elizabetpol and Erivan; and along the latter 
road we found the folk at the post stations with imaginations ready to 
see a Tartar behind every bush. Even the Russian officials at Tiflis, who 
of course desired to make little of anything that reflects on the vigilance 
of the Government, advised us to be careful where we halted and how 
we displayed any valuables. I can’t help believing therefore that robberies 
do sometimes occur, and no doubt it is the Tartars, or at least bands led 
by a Tartar chief, who perpetrate them. But the substantial danger is 
not really more than sufficient to give a little piquancy to travelling, and 
make you fondle your pistols with the air of a man who feels himself 
prepared for an emergency. In a dull country, far removed from the 
interests and movements of the Western world, the pleasure of life is 
sensibly increased when people have got the exploits of robbers to talk 
about. It is a subject level with the meanest imagination : the idle 
Georgian noble and the ignorant peasant enjoy it as heartily as Walter 
Scott himself. . 

Some of the tales related about these robbers remind one of the 
legends of Robin Hood and other high-minded outlaws, who relieved the 
rich in order to relieve the poor. It is told, for instance, of Dali Agha, 
who scems to be at this moment the most famous of these brigand chiefs, 
that, being in love with the daughter of a man of substance, her father 
refused to give her to him except for a large sum of money. Dali was 
poor, but brave and sanguine ; he demanded two years’ time to collect it, 
and when tke father promised to wait for so long, he took to the road to 
get the sum by robbery ; and though the faithless father had married the 
girl to another suitor before the appointed time, he liked the profession 
so well that he has never quitted it since. He is at the head of a large 
band, and directs them to use all possible courtesy towards their victims, 
who are never killed except in case of necessity. Out of his plunder he 
gives freely to the poor, and is so much beloved that no one will betray 
him ; once, while Cossacks were scouring the country after him, he was 
living quietly in Erivan under the Governor's nose. One of the stories 
given me was as follows. A physician in Government employment was 
travelling towards Elizabetpol to inspect the hospitals of his district, when 
he saw two suspicious persons on horseback a little way off, and drove 
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aster on. As he turned the corner of a hill, three more appeared, and 
then a band, whose leader rode forward and wished him good evening. 
“ Good evening,” replied the doctor, who recognised the bandit. “I per- 
ceive you are in want of money; well, I haven’t got much, only some 
hundred roubles; here they are in my trunk.”—“ TI see you are a good 
man,” says Dali. “On what business are you travelling ? ”—The doctor 
explains that he is going to visit a hospital, and needs a little money to 
reach it, so begs Dali to let him have a couple of roubles, which will pay 
for post-horses thither. ‘ You shall have fifty,” Dali answered, taking 
them from his followers, who had opened thetrunk. “ Here they are for 
you. And on your way back stop at this place; my men will meet 
you and bring you to me; you shall be my guest for the night.” 

Another time, some of the band seized a poor priest, who was travel- 
ling home with twenty-five roubles, which he had scraped together as a 
dowry for his daughter. Fearing for his life, he gives them the money, 
and is led to Dali, whom he finds in a thick wood, seated on a carpet- 
spread divan. Dali, seeing him to be a priest, receives him with respect 
—there is mostly a good feeling between Mohammedans and Christians 
in these countries—makes him sit down, offers him coffee, sweetmeats, 
and a pipe, and hears the story of the dowry for the daughter’s marriage. 
He apologizes for the conduct of his men, and, pointing to the bales of 
precious stuffs that lie around, bids the captive take out of them the 
worth of twenty-five roubles. The priest does so, and, finding that the 
robbers are not watching him, he pockets a goed deal more, thinking, I 
suppose, that he was spoiling the Egyptians, and makes off with his 
booty. However, he is pursued and caught. Brought back before Dali, 
he is in terror lest they should discover how much he has taken, and 
flings himself down to beg for his life. Dali interrupts him, and repeats 
that he is sorry anything was taken from sopcora man. “ It was an un- 
fortunate mistake, but mistakes will sometimes occur, and you must 
pardon it. Here, however, are twenty-five roubles ; it is my gift to your 
daughter for her marriage portion ; give them to her from Dali Agha 
and go in peace.” 

Whatever truth there is in such stories as these, they show the way 
in which the country people regard the robbers, and explain why 
brigandage still holds its ground against the efforts of the Government. 
Some people give another reason, and say that the inferior officials don’t 
care to put it down, but prefer to share the spoils, and sometimes when 
they have caught a notable robber release him for a good round ransom, 
which his friends will always pay. This I believe to be a calumny, 
though of course such a thing may have occurred onee or again. But, 
take them all in all, these hrigands, if they are not, as one of my in- 
formants said, “fine fellows who mean no harm,” are evidently much 
better fellows than the members of their profession in Sicily or Greece, 
and deserve to be ranked with Dick Turpin or Claude Duval. Very 
different are the Turkman robbers who infest the road from the Caspian 
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to Teheran, or those still fiercer tribes described by Vambery in the 
deserts of Khorassan and Bokhara, who carry off into cruel slavery all 
whom they do not kill on the spot. 

Besides these four nations and the Armenians who live scattered 
among them, there are plenty of Persians in Transcaucasia, especially 
towards the 8.E. angle of the Caspian, a region which Russia acquired 
from Persia only in 1827. They are singularly unlike the Tartars, 
whose enemies they have been ever since the mythic times of Zal and 
Rustum ; and have an even deeper cause of hatred than this old one of 
race, for while the Tartars, like all Turks, are Sunni Mohammedans, the 
Persians are Shiahs, who reject and abominate the three first Khalifs and 
honour Ali almost as much as the Prophet himself. The Tartar is mostly 
tall and robust, with a round face, rather prominent cheekbones, a short 
nose, and small eyes ; the Persian is slim, lithe, stealthy and cat-like in 
his movements; his face is long and of a clear yellowish tint, his eyes 
dark and rather large, face long, nose aquiline, eyebrows delicately 
arched. The Tartar is downright and open; he is faithful to his word, 
and more inclined to force than to fraud; the Persian has the name of 
being the greatest liar in the East. “In Iran no man believes another” 
has become in these countries almost a proverb. With these moral dis- 
advantages, the Persians are no doubt in many ways a superior race, 
industrious and polished even in the dregs of their civilization, after cen- 
turies of tyranny and misgovernment. In their time they produced 
great men, rulers such as Kai Khosru (the just Nushirvan) and Shah 
Abbas the Great; poets like Firdusi and Omar Khayy4m; meta- 
physicians whose names are hardly known in the West. Their carpets 
and silks and metal work are still full of exquisite taste and finish. But 
the country, from all that one can hear, is more execrably misgoverned 
than Turkey itself. 

Besides these aboriginal races, Georgians, Imeritians, and Armenians, 
and the incomers of old standing, such as Tartars and Persians, 
there is what may be called a top-dressing of recent immigrants 
from Europe, mostly Russians and Germans. The Russians, with one 
exception, consist of the officials, who generally consider Russia as their 
home, almost as our Indian civilians consider England, and intend to 
return to it when their work is over. The exception is formed by the 
various sects of dissenters whom the Government, fearing their 
disturbing political and social influence, has banished, or at least trans- 
ferred, to these remote seats. They are mostly industrious, well-disposed 
people, morally if not intellectually above the level of the rest of the 
peasantry, who live in large villages exactly like those of Central Russia, 
and keep themselves quite apart from the surrounding native population. 
Still more distinct are the Germans, of whom there are several colonies, 
the largest, established in Tiflis, numbering some six or eight thousand 
souls. They came hither from Wiirtemberg about sixty years ago, driven 
out by an obnoxious hymn-book. In respect of education and intelligence 
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they are of course far above any of the natives ; while their Protestantism 
prevents them from intermarrying with, and therefore from sensibly 
affecting, their Russian neighbours. They have lost, if they ever 
possessed, the impulse of progress ; their own farms are the best in the 
country, and their handicraftsmen in Tiflis superior to the Georgians or 
Persians ; but they are content to go on in their old ways, not spreading 
out from their own community—not teaching or in any way stimulating 
the rest of the population. 

All these races live together, not merely within the limits of the same 
country, a country politically and physically one, but to a great extent 
actually on the same soil, mixed up with and crossing one another. In 
one part Georgians, in another Armenians, in a third Tartars, predomi- 
nate; but there are large districts where Armenians and Georgians, or 
Armenians, Georgians, and Tartars, or Tartars and Persians, or Persians, 
Tartars, and Armenians, are so equally represented in point of numbers, 
that it is hard to say which element predominates. This phenomenon—so 
strange to one who knows only the homogeneous population of West 
European countries, or of a country like America, where all sorts of 
elements are day by day being flung into the melting-pot, and lose their 
identity almost at once—this phenomenon comes out most noticeably in 
the capital of Transcaucasia, the city of Tiflis. Here six nations dwell 
together in a town smaller than Brighton, and six languages are con- 
stantly, three or four more occasionally, to be heard in the streets. 
And of course varieties of dress, religion, manners, and physical aspect 
correspond to these diversities of race. 

The traveller’s or interpreter’s lingua franca in Transcaucasia and 
the Caucasus generally is what the Russians call Tartar (or rather 
Tatar), but what we should call Turkish, as it differs from the Osmanli of 
Constantinople only in being somewhat rougher, and having adopted 
fewer foreign words. The official language, and that which in a civilized 
city like Tiflis is usually the general means of intercourse between 
persons of different nationalities, is Russian, which, spite of its difficulty, 
is learnt and spoken by a great many Armenians and Persians, and by 
most of the German colonists. The schools are spreading it fast in 
Georgia and Armenia. 

These peoples inhabit the more or less level country south of the 
Caucasus. Besides them, there is a multitude of mountain tribes of 
whom nothing has yet been said, and who are far too numerous and too 
diverse in their character to be described here. Probably nowhere else in 
the world can so great a variety of stocks, languages, and religions be 
found huddled together in so narrow an area as in the Caucasian 
chain between the Euxine and the Caspian. It is as if every nation 
that passed from north to south or west to east had left some specimens 
of its people here behind to found a kind of ethnological museum. Of 
many of these tribes, especially of those inhabiting Daghestan and the 
Eastern Caucasus generally, hardly anything is known, that is, scienti- 
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fically known ; probably no complete enumeration of them exists in any 
book. 

In Daghestan, the “mountain land” par excellence, the most 
numerous race, and one of the finest races anywhere, is the Lesghian. 
They are all Mohammedans, and devout Mohammedans, a people 
profoundly religious, among whom Shamyl found his chief support, 
and whom he ruled chiefly through their zeal for that enthusiastic 
form of their faith which went by the name of Muridism, a sort of 
revived Islamism, not unlike that of the Wahabis in Arabia. Shamyl 
himself was by birth of a tribe apparently belonging to the Lesghian 
stock, named Avars, whom one may fancy to be a branch, left behind 
in its old dwelling-place, of the great nomad nation which held Pan- 
nonia from the sixth to the eighth century, and which, after being for 
some generations the terror of the Greeks, Franks, and Italians, was 
finally subdued or extinguished by Charlemagne. Here in Daghes- 
tan many of the tribes occupy only one or two valleys, yet remain 
distinct in Janguage and customs from their neighbours, and may pro- 
bably remain so for centuries to come—an inexhaustible field for the 
ethnologist. North-west of the Lesghians is the large Mohammedan 
tribe of Tchetchens ; south-west of them, towards the Dariel pass, dwell 
the Hessurs, or Chewsurs, a small people, of whom the story goes that 
they still wear helmets, chain armour, carry shields and spears, and 
declare themselves descended from the Crusaders, though how Crusaders 
should have come there they do not explain. The truth seems to be 
that they wear, being nomina!ly Christians, small crosses of red or black 
cloth sewed upon their clothes, and that someone, having been struck by 
the similarity of this to the Crusaders’ usage, set the tale a-going. Still 
further west, on both sides of the great Dariel road, are the Ossetes, and 
beyond them, to the north, the Kabardans, Mohammedans speaking a 
dialect of Tartar, a manly and vigorous race, who have mostly been on 
good terms with Russia, and some of whose princes have risen high in 
her army. Beyond them again are the Suanes and Abkasians, and on 
the northern slope of the mountains the country once inhabited by the 
Circassians proper, who have now, since their conquest by Russia in 
1864, departed into the territory of the Sultan, where most of them have 
settled in Lazistan, near Trebizond ; but some, as everybody knows, have 
been brought into Europe, and played their part in the massacres of last 
summer. 

All these tribes and regions have now accepted the rule of Russia. 
The country is quiet from end to end. Save for an occasional outbreak 
among the Suanes when the tax-gatherer or land-surveyor makes his 
appearance, one may travel safely through the recesses of the mountains 
with a couple of Cossacks, and perhaps unescorted altogether. This is 
surprising enough when one remembers how unsafe places nearer home 
are, and how long it took to suppress private war and brigandage in 
civilized Europe. The Russian military organization deserves part of 
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the credit, but even more is to be attributed to the sort of simplicity 
of manners which many of these tribes retain, to the absence of 
travellers to be plundered, to the isolation in which they live, separated 
from the world and one another by prodigious mountain masses. Some 
of them are pagans to this day, and others, who, like the Suanes, call 
themselves Christians, have preserved nothing of it but the internal 
arrangements of a church and one or two ceremonies whose meaning has 
been long since forgotten. Often they mix it with paganism, much in 
the fashion of the Tcheremiss of whom Mr. Wallace tells the story that 
he sacrificed a foal to the Virgin Mary. There is a wonderful deal to 
be done in investigating the customs and beliefs, as well as the languages, 
of these people, and it is surprising to find that so few of those assiduous 
Germans who explore most corners of human knowledge should have 
been at work here. 

That Russian influence, bringing science and civilization in its traia, 
should net have penetrated the hidden nooks of the mountains may well 
be understood. One is Jess prepared to find how little it has changed the 
accessible regions of Georgia and Mingrelia, where, although the capital 
is a little Paris in its way, the country parts remain much what they were 
acenturyago. Thereason is, that Russian government is before all things 
military. The first object thought of is the movement of troops, the 
organization of the army, the planting of fortresses and barracks. Such 
roads as have been made, and they are few, were made almost wholly for 
military purposes, and it is in this sense that Transcaucasia is still worked. 
While the Dariel military route cost 4,000,000/. and Daghestan is tra- 
versed by two or three beautiful lines of road with iron bridges over the 
torrents, many fertile parts of European Russia are almost without any 
means of internal communication. An enormous army, something like 
150,000 men, is kept in these provinces always on a war footing. Upon 
this force the Government has had to spend vast sums, and consequently 
there has been neither the money nor the thought and care that are 
needed to bestow upon the material development of the land and the 
intellectual development of the people. Nor is this a process for which 
the Russians have yet proved themselves to havea gift. They havea 
wonderfully elaborate system of government, but the machinery is so 
complicated that the force is spent in making it move at all, and hardly 
reaches the material to be acted on. The effect, therefore, considered 
as a means of improvement, is small in proportion to the cost (poorly as 
the employés are paid), and to the number of officials at work. And the 
civil service loses that sense of initiative which is so precious in half- 
civilized countries. They go on working their bureaux among these 
Asiatics much as if they were in Novgorod or Riga, forgetting that what 
is wanted is not to maintain the existing state of things, but to improve 
it, to enlighten and to stimulate these backward races. 

For some time past the whole Caucasus (i.e. both Transcaucasia and 
the governments immediately north of the mountains) has formed a 
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separate administrative division of the Russian Empire, governed by 
a lieutenant who is directly responsible to the Czar. The present 
lieutenant is the Grand Duke Michael, who succeeded in 1863 to Prince 
Bariatinski, the conqueror of Shamyl. Like all, or nearly all of the im- 
perial family, he is personally courteous and popular, and has some really 
able men around him. The higher offices, both military and civil, are 
of course filled by Russians, many of them, as everywhere in the empire, 
of German extraction, or else by Armenians. All subjects, however, are 
admissible to office ; this has been long a tradition of Russian adminis- 
tration, and it is no doubt one reason of its success in conciliating the 
good-will of its subjects, wherever there has not been, as in the dismal 
case of Poland, a vehement race and religious hatred to begin with 
between conquerors and conquered. That sort of good-nature and sus- 
ceptibility to impressions which is so marked a feature in the Russian 
character, makes them ‘get on better with strange races than either 
we, or the Dutch, or the Spaniards have ever been able to do. It is not 
occasional acts of cruelty, it is not even a permanently repressive system, 
that makes conquerors hated nearly so much as coldness, hauteur, con- 
tempt, an incapacity to appreciate or sympathize with a different set of 
customs and ideas. Doubtless we English govern India far better than 
the Russians do their Asiatic dominions; that is to say, we do more to 
promote the welfare of the people and to administer a pure justice, and we 
hold ourselves far more impartial in religious matters. Nevertheless there 
would not appear to be either in the Caucasian countries or in the south 
and east of European Russia, where so many strange races Jive beneath 
the sceptre of the Czar, nearly so much bitterness of feeling among the 
subjects as there is towards ourselves in India, or to the French in 
Algiers now, and in the West Indies formerly. Perhaps this is partly 
because the Russians leave their subjects more to themselves, while we 
try to improve them ; and the fact that in Georgia there is no distinction 
of faith or of colour between the two races has something to do with it. 
The Mohammedans, however, don’t seem to have anything to complain 
of, either here or at Kazan, on the Volga, where so many of them live, 
and one never hears that they are disaffected to the Czar, in spite of the 
long strife of the middle ages and the fanaticism of the Russian pea- 
santry. So that after all there must be a good deal in the difference 
of manner with which we and they behave to inferior races. With us, 
every word and look betray a sense of immeasurable superiority. Some- 
times we are brusque, sometimes we are politely condescending, but we 
are always at bottom contemptuous, and contempt makes deeper wounds 
than violence. In India and China the fault naturally reaches its 
climax : but the whole Continent can hardly be wrong in accusing us of a 
milder form of it; indeed, every Englishman who is honest with himself 
must admit that whenever he travels in a foreign country, aye even in 
France or Germany, he is conscious of some stirrings of this haughty in- 
sulur spirit. The Spaniards are more offensive in this regard than our- 
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selves; among the Romans there must have been plenty of it in;their era 
of conquest ; the Americans, with all their apparent conceit, are com- 
paratively free from it. But the Russians have really very little of it. 
Perhaps they would be stronger if they had more; but, at any rate, its 
absence largely covers or atones for some of their defects as a conquering 
and governing power. 

The upshot of this digression is that Transcaucasia is on the whole a 
fairly contented and peaceable part of the Czar’s dominions, and that this 
is due partly to the apathy of the Russians, partly to their good-nature, 
partly to their being in religious matters in sympathy with the faith of 
their subjects. No one seems to have any fear of an insurrection even 
among the Lesghians, though it is only some twenty years since they 
used to swoop down from the mountains and carry off landowners from 
their country houses a few stages out of Tiflis. Since Shamyl’s sur- 
render in 1857, there has been but one attempt at a rising in Daghestan, 
and that speedily ended by the head of the leader being sent by his own 
people to the Russians at Tiflis. The same laws, the same mechanism of 
courts, the same educational system, omitting diversities of detail, obtain 
here as in European Russia. The great emancipation of the serfs in 
1862 was carried out much upon the same lines as elsewhere; the 
peasantry of Georgia and Mingrelia, where serfdom prevailed from the 
middle ages downwards, are now all free. Practically, indeed, education 
is still more backward than itis in Europe. There are comparatively 
few elementary schools ; the upperschools are said to be poor, and are much 
hampered by difficulties of language, for the school-books in every subject 
are Russian, though Russian is a foreign tongue to the immense majority 
of the pupils. There is no University nearer than Kharkov or Odessa ; 
the necessity for one in Tiflis is admitted, but the money is not forthcom- 
ing, since considerable salaries would be needed to tempt learned men so 
far from home, and all the money that can be got is wanted for the army 
and railways. Of literature one of course expects to find very little, and 
except in the capital there is no public to care for it. Agriculture is 
much what it may have been five centuries ago—witness the implements 
used. The plough is a ruder contrivance than that which Hesiod 
describes ; no wonder that a large team is needed to drag it through the 
hard dry earth. Just outside the houses of Tiflis I have seen no less than 
sixteen oxen yoked to a single plough. The want of a market discou- 
rages improvements in tillage, as well as trade generally, for although 
there is a railway to the Black Sea, with steamers thence to Odessa and 
Constantinople, as well as one or two great roads through the country, 
such as that to Erivan, there are no roads of the second order to bring 
produce to the railway from places lying even a few miles away. The 
manufactures, as already remarked, are mostly of what we should call 
Persian goods, or of arms, which the Georgians chase most tastefully, 
and other articles in metal, silver flagons, belts, daggers, and so forth. 
Things needed for ordinary life, such as cutlery, crockery, glass, 
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paper, cotton goods, are mostly brought from European Russia. What 
export trade there is—and it is not, considering the resources to be drawn 
upon, of any great consequence—is mostly in carpets and silks, made in 
the Tartar country towards the Caspian or among the Persians of 
Lenkoran, naphtha from Baku, and woods, especially box-wood, from 
Mingrelia and the south-west slopes of the Caucasus. Nature has made 
the country rich, but history has not brought to it that which a country 
needs to develop its riches—capital and enterprise. Both must come 
from without, and at present Russia can spare neither. Her capital is 
all wanted at home ; her peasants, except some sects of dissenters who 
have been deported hither by the Czars, have not crossed the mountains 
to colonize, nor are they the sort of colonists that change the face of a 
country as Americans do. They are uneducated, attached to their old 
ways, unreceptive of new ideas even in a new land. 

If it is hard to convey an impression of the general character of 
Transcaucasia, the reason possibly is that it has not one general 
character, but two or three. It is like a mixed tissue, whose colour 
seems to vary according as the light falls in this way or in that upon it. 
There is no place in Europe except Constantinople, and probably few 
places in the world, where one feels in the middle, so to speak, of so 
many cross currents, so many diverse associations of the past and 
possibilities for the future. “Perhaps this puzzling, pleasing complexity, 
creating a desire to predict as well as to explain, and a sense of the 
difficulty of prediction, is the thing which makes the country so full of 
interest. It is Eastern—Eastern not only in the dry bare glowing land- 
scape (I speak chiefly of the Caspian basin), but in the look of the 
villages, the bazaars, the agriculture, the sense of immobility. Yet many 
Oriental features are wanting. It is Christian, to begin with. The 
ruined castles of the nobility, with peasants’ dwellings clustering beneath 
them, have an air of Western feudalism. In the large towns, and along 
the great roads, one feels the influence of Russia, and the influence of 
Russia, superficially at least, suggests the influence of France. The 
streets are filled with men in uniform ; the hotels, where the town is big 
enough to have more than a wretched duchan, or public-house, are kept 
by Frenchmen. You have intelligence and polish in the towns, and in 
the country the blankest ignorance and the most primitive rudeness. 
The telegraphic wire runs along a road on each side of which there lie 
regions almost unexplored, whose inhabitants worship unknown deities 
and speak unknown tongues. This contrast gives all the idea of a new 
country, like Western America or one of our colonies ; yet here one feels 
at every step that the country is old, with a civilization which, though it 
never blossomed, never quite withered up—a civilization older than our 
own, Seeing the ancient churches and castles, most of which have 
some legend attached to them (though such legends are as seldom 
poetical as they are trustworthy), one has an odd sort of sense of being 
ina land which has had a history, but 6 history that never emerged 
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from twilight, which nobody knows, and which is perhaps hardly worth 
the knowing. In Eastern Russia and Siberia one acquiesces in the fact 
that there never was any history; the past isa blank and must remain 
so. In Asia Minor, on the other hand, one is within the circle of Greek 
and Roman civilization; everybody, from Herodotus downwards, has 
something to tell of its cities and peoples. But Georgia, and the regions 
immediately round it, have been always the frontier land of light and 
darkness, a battlefield of hostile empires and religions; first of the 
Roman Empire and the Persians, then of Christianity and fire-worship, 
then of Christianity and Islam, then of Persians and Turks, lastly of 
- Russia against both the Sultan and the Shah. One finds traces in the 
buildings and the art of the people of all these influences, of the Greek 
traders who frequented the markets of the Euxine; of the Byzantine 
Emperor, who held sometimes more, sometimes less of the country, 
Justinian having pushed forward his garrisons as far as the Dariel pass ; 
of the Genoese, who monopolized the Black Sea trade in the later days of 
Byzantine rule, and had their settlements all round its coasts; of the 
Persians and Armenians, who came as conquerors or immigrants. There 
is a wonderful harvest awaiting the archeologist here, and the labourers 
are still few. 

With this curious sense of a complex and almost unexplored past, the 
traveller has a still stranger feeling of perplexity as to the future. Trans- 
caucasia is so rich by nature, so important by position, that nobody can 
doubt it has a considerable part to play in history. What will that 
part be? Are commerce and civilization likely to advance? Can 
Russia maintain her hold on these peoples? Will they themselves be 
melted down into one nation, and if so, what is the element, out of the 
many now contending, that will ultimately prevail ? 

So far, little or no assimilation among the various races of the 
country has taken place. In the towns they get somewhat more mixed 
together as trade grows and communications are opened up. But they 
are not fused, and with one insignificant exception they do not seem on 
the way to becomefused. For this there are several obvious causes. The 
chief races are in point of numbers pretty equally balanced, so that no 
one of them is able to absorb the other. Neither is any one sufficiently 
superior in intellect and force of character to take the lead, and impress 
its type upon the whole mass. The Russians, as being the rulers and 
the most civilized, might be expected to be able to effect this; but it must 
be remembered that they are not very numerous, consisting only of the 
upper officials, of the soldiers, who are a transitory element in the popu- 
lation, and of some isolated settlements of dissenting peasants. More- 
over, they are not thoroughly civilized themselves, and cannot impart 
what they have not got. Civilization in Russia is like a coat of paint 
over unseasoned wood ; you may not at first detect the unsoundness of 
the material, but test it, and it fails. A further obstacle is to be found 
in the differences of language and manners between the various Trans- 
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caucasian peoples—differences greater,than those that separate French- 
men from Spaniards or even from Englishmen—differences which 
might of course yield to the influences of commerce and a common 
participation in the working of free institutions, but which prolong them- 
selves from generation to generation under a patriarchal despotism which 
treats the people merely as tax-payers to be kept in order. Service in 
the army may in time diminish them ; nothing else seems likely to do so. 

Finally, and this is the chief cause of the mutual repulsion of the 
atoms, there is the religious difficulty. It is of course greatest between 
the Tartars, the Lesghians, Tchetchens, and other Caucasian peoples, 
and the Persians, all of whom are Mohammedans of the Sunni or 
Shiah persuasion, and the Christians. So far as one can sce, there is not 
much active Mohammedan fanaticism in these countries; even among the 
Lesghians it has very much cooled down from the heat of Shamyl’s days. 
No one in Tiflis seemed last autumn to fear that the Czar might be em- 
barrassed in any way with Turkey by the disaffection of his own Moslem 
subjects. The Persians hate all Turks worse than they hate Christians, 
and may even, to the extent of their very limited power, side with 
Russia in the coming quarrel. The Tartars are asimple folk of shepherds, 
carriers, highwaymen, with no sense of the “solidarity of the Turkish 
race,” and no desire to draw the sword against the Infidel. But since 
religion is the main influence that governs the lives of these peoples, is 
indeed the only intellectual life they have, and makes itself felt in all 
their customs and sympathies, it crects a barrier hardly to be crossed 
between them and the Christians. The Armenian peasantry of the 
Araxes valley seem to live much in the same way as their Tartar neigh- 
bours; their villages are no better, nor are they less illiterate. But 
one never hears of intermarriages nor any sort of rapprochement be- 
tween them. Among the Christians themselves the separate existence 
and strongly national character of the Armenian Church keeps its 
children apart not only from Protestant Germans, but from those who 
own the orthodox Eastern faith. And it is really only where such a 
religious repulsion does not exist, as, for instance, between Russians and 
Georgians, that any social amalgamation goes on. 

An able traveller who visited these countries several years ago, 
and has written some interesting remarks upon them, suggests the 
probability of their growing into a Transcaucasian state independent 
of Russia. Admitting that the army and the administration of the 
Caucasus have already a certain amount of distinctive character, the facts 
above stated seem to oppose themselves to such a prospect. To an 
observer in Tiflis now there seems hardly more likelihood of a Russian 
hero, however able or ambitious, making himself the sovereign of a king- 
dom of the Caucasus than there is of a Viceroy of India revolting from 
the Queen. 

There is no unity among these races, no common national feeling to ap- 
peal to, nothing on which a national kingdom could be based. Nothing, 
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in fact, keeps them together but the Russian army and administration, and 
the loyalty of both these to the Czar is that which keeps Russia herself 
together, rising, as it does, almost to the majesty of a national worship. 
A very extraordinary concurrence of circumstances must be imagined to 
make the rebellion of a Russian general have any prospect of success ; 
while a peaceable separation of these provinces, so valuable in a strategical 
point of view, is even less likely. Moreover, they are every day being 
brought nearer and nearer to the heartof the Empire. Since the comple- 
tion of the railway from Rostof on the Don to Vladikavkaz at the north 
part of the Caucasus, the post which leaves Moscow on Sunday night 
can reach Tiflis on the Friday morning, having to traverse only 140 
miles of road from the last station to Tiflis itself. The project of a rail- 
way over the mountains to supersede even this piece of road travelling, 
and to enable troops to step into a railroad car on the Neva and step out 
of it on the Kur, is not likely to be carried out for many years to come, 
for its cost would be prodigious, and other military communications, that, 
for instance, from Orenburg to Tashkend, are more pressing. But as 
Southern Russia fills up by the movement of population which is continu- 
ally going on from north to south, the Transcaucasians will seem less and 
less remote, and will be connected by more active relations of trade and 
social intercourse with the European side of the Caucasus. Already the 
opening of the railway to Poti, on the Black Sea, whence steamers run 
regularly to the Crimea and Odessa, has made intercourse with the 
mother country easier and more frequent, and strengthens the unity of 
sentiment between Holy Russia and her children in these outlying pro- 
vinces. 

Improbable, however, as the separation of Transcaucasia seems, its 
Russianization, in anything more than administration, seems almost as 
distant. It receives but little of an impulse from its Government, being, 
like so much else in the Empire, both over-administered and ill-adminis- 
tered. In material prosperity, in the diffusion of light, morality, refine- 
ment, it is advancing very slowly. Germans, or Frenchmen, or Americans 
would probably have effected far more in seventy years of occupation than 
the Russians have done. But compare it with the condition of Georgia 
or Mingrelia under their own princes, or still better, compare it with that 
of the neighbouring territories of the Sultan or the Shah, which are 
daily going back, where there is absolutely no security for life, honour, 
or property, and its fortunes appear happy indeed. However, my friend 
the Editor warns me off politics, so the reflections and forecasts which 
this comparison suggests had better be reserved for another place and 
occasion. 








Hiz3ie's Margain. 
In Two Parts. 
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PART I. 


a. 

THERE is a house in Lesborough High Street, a sketchy lath-and-plaster 
tenement, which looks squeezed and uncomfortable between its more 
substantial neighbours, like a bashful acquaintance entangled in the 
rapturous greetings of two old friends. It belongs to the Misses Fletcher, 
who consider it a very desirable residence. They ought to know it 
thoroughly, from the stuffy parlour to the cheerless attics, for they have 
spent all their lives in it, and they are no longer young. But to out- 
siders it has a starved and dreary look; affording matter for curiovs 
speculation, in the likeness between the tall colourless building and its 
owners. It hardly seems a fitting stage for any drama. It is too un- 
dignified for tragedy, too unlovely for brighter scenes. Yet within the 
last thirty years it has held, perhaps, more than an average share ot 
doubt and despair, of hopes, dreams, and surprises, not much better 
understood by the Misses Fletcher than by the unconscious walls. 

One January afternoon, seven-and-twenty years ago, the little parlour 
had two occupants. Near the fireside sat a woman, who, reckoning by 
years, should have been young, but who was faded, hopeless, and worn 
out. Her hands lay idly in her lap, and her eyes watched the slow 
dropping of cinders on the hearth, or wandered over the coloured vases, 
and the elaborate arrangements of shells which stood on the chimney- 
piece. Once they lingered on an oil-painting of Mr. Fletcher, Selina and 
Caroline’s father, which hung on the opposite wall, and, for that moment, 
something of expression awoke within them. The picture was too big 
for the room, and the worthy ironmonger, for such he had been during 
his lifetime, seemed to prop the low ceiling with his head, while he 
leaned forward as if to look into his daughter-in-law’s face. She stared 
defiantly at his regular features, florid complexion, and bland eternal 
smile, traced a likeness in brow and eyes to his son, her husband, and 
her lip curled. But her very hatred looked like querulous distaste. 

Two years earlier she had run away from her home with Henry 
Fletcher. She was an empty-headed girl whose life had been made 
dreary by poverty and family pride. The Vaughans had great relations 
but the smallest of incomes, and Fanny’s life was as rigidly ruled as if 
she were a princess, and as narrow as if she were a nun. She fancied 
herself in love with young Fletcher, and she escaped from the tyranny of 
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her mother and brother to marry him. She had a vague idea tliat her 
handsome Henry was in trade, but she thought of something lucrative 
and general, of commerce and merchant princes. She made so little 
attempt to hide her disgust when she saw the Lesborough shop, that 
there were bitter words between bridegroom and bride within a week of 
their marriage. And she had not been a month in her new home before 
she learned that the death of a cousin had made her brother a wealthy 
man, and that, had she waited but those few weeks longer, her brightest 
hopes might have been realised. She bemoaned her impatient folly with 
lamentations as foolish, which goaded her husband to outbursts of fury. 

. It is needless to say that Fletcher never became a merchant prince 
He was extravagant ; he neglected his business, his foreman cheated him. 
he took to billiards at the Red Lion, and went headlong to bankruptcy 
His wife sat at home, crushed and listless, rousing herself only from 
time to time to write letters to her brother Ernest. She tried to make 
them eloquent and pathetic. She felt that she failed, and said so with 
heavily-dropping tears, which were in truth her nearest approach to 
eloquence. But it made no difference. The tear-blistered pleadings 
were returned.unopened. The crash had come, and while Henry Fletcher 
went to London to seek employment, his sisters took in Fanny and her 
year-old boy. They did all they could to embitter this kindness by their 
spiteful and miserly ways, and Fanny, drooping by their fireside, irri- 
tated them by dull indifference. She took no heed, though Selina and 
Caroline were busy about the house, that January afternoon. Once, 
only, she leaned forward a little, and listened, with a frown of vexaticn. 
There was a faint sound like a far-off cry. 

“Tisn’t your baby—it’s a child in the street,” said a rough boyish 
voice. And a repetition of the sound proved the speaker to be right. 

He was a lad of sixteen, who was at work with books and papers 
near the window. Mr. Fletcher had been twice married, and Theophilus 
was his son by his second wife. He was a clumsy, broad-shouldered, 
silent youth, who pored with lowering brows over his arithmetic, and 
when he half blundered, half swaggered into the room, seemed to take an 
unaccountably large share of it. Thorpe, as they called him, was always 
in the way. Thorpe’s elbows filled the table, and there was no moving 
a step without falling over his legs. But he seldom took any notice. 
When he did talk it was in a loud voice, and he liked to impress upon his 
hearers how much he despised gentlefolks, what rubbish Greek and Latin 
were, and what a good commercial education the boys got at his school. 
He would have his mother’s portion, about eleven hundred pounds; and 
standing on the rug, with his legs well apart, and his hands thrust into 
his pockets, this big independent orphan would sometimes discourse of 
the fortune he intended to make. But asarule he did his work, and 
kept his day dreams to himself. 

It had not seemed probable that there would be much sympathy 
between Thorpe and his sister-in-law. But it soon became evident that 
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in his rough fashion he took a queer pitiful interest in her, though she 
hardly appeared to heed it. She made no answer when he spoke that 
afternoon, but threw herself back in her chair, while he resumed his 
work, Presently, however, she took a paper from her pocket, read it 
through, and turning a little as she sat, looked intently at the lad’s bent 
head. He raised it, and their eyes met. She rose, and, moving with 
something of pliant grace, she crossed the room to where he sat. “Are 
you not going away to-morrow morning?” she said. 

He nodded. 

She laid the paper down. “ Will you copy this for me? My brother 
is angry with me, and when he sees my writing he won’t open the letter. 
But if you copy it he will begin it at any rate. And then perhaps he 
will goon. And if he does go on, I think—I hope——” 

Thorpe frowned, and pushed out a scornful lower lip ; but he took a 
sheet of blue paper, and with mutterings of “ What bosh!” and “ Pack 
of rubbish !” he copied the entreaties for a reconciliation in a fine com- 
mercial hand. She wrote a trembling “Fanny” at the end, folded the 
letter as if her very soul were between the pages, and slipped it into the 
lad’s pocket with a beseeching smile. “ Keep it till to-morrow,” she 
said ; “he'll not know the post-mark then.” 

“ All right. I'll post it.” 

“Don’t forget it,” she persisted, standing over him while he twirled 
his pen in his big solid fingers. She had one hand on his shoulder, and 
the other lingered where she had put her treasure. “It’s my last hope 
you have there by your heart Thorpe. Don’t forget it.” 

“ J wont’t forget it,” he growled, shrugging up his shoulder under 
her fingers. ‘“Can’t you trust me?” 

“ Yes,” she whispered, and, stooping with sad humility, the poor lady 
kissed his cheek. The blood rushed to his forehead, but he put up his 
hand and rubbed the place her lips had touched. 

“T say,” he remonstrated, “I wish you’d leave me alone. You make 
a fellow feel such a fool, youknow.” And he blundered out of the room. 

When he came again to Lesborough Fanny’s hopes and fears were 
over. The big blue sheet of paper had come back sealed with Ernest 
Vaughan’s signet ring, and from that time she sank rapidly, and seemed 
to have no wish to live. She took no heed of her boy, and when her 

_ husband wished for some kind of death-bed reconciliation, she turned her 
face to the wall in petulant weariness, and refused to make the slightest 
sign. Her brief life was soon over, and her gravestone described her as 
Henry Fletcher’s beloved wife. 

He did not long survive her. He lost his situation, resolved to 
emigrate, and was drowned on his voyage to Australia. 

Selina and Caroline were left with the unwelcome burden of their 
brother’s child. Theophilus, making his way in the world, ceased to 
come to Lesborough. Time slipped away, and little Ernest grew from 
baby to boy, from boy to youth, from youth to man, till he was within 
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three or four months of his twenty-first birthday—a tall young fellow, 
with beautiful eyes and a querulous mouth. His life had been pent 
within that dreary house and the attenuated strip of ground behind it. 
This play-ground of his was a dull pathway leading nowhere. Like 
Ernest himself, it seemed pent and prisoned to the utmost limit of endu- 
rance ; indeed almost beyond it, for at the end it bulged out suddenly to 
the right, as if it had made a desperate attempt to get away to the green 
fields. But it had been thwarted ; cut off by a dusty lane, shouldered 
aside by a neighbouring stable, and the only result of the effort was an 
excrescence, holding two stunted lime-trees and some feeble boughs of 
lilac. A few wall-flowers and Canterbury bells forced their way through 
the hardened soil, and at intervals down the narrow borders were dotted 
dreary little bushes, sprinkled every autumn with minute and melancholy 
Michaelmas daisies. This strip of ground was called “the garden,” a 
comprehensive word, since it could designate Eden and this. 

Asa child Ernest had played in the corner which was safe from 
prying eyes. Asa youth he haunted it still. He was sullen and shy, 
but there was something of grace about the lad, slender and eager-eyed, 
who dreamed over books and papers in his garret, or went with swift 
strides along the garden path. Most of all was that grace about him, 
when, reaching the lime-trees, he leant against the wall with folded arms 
and lifted face. For then at a window high ina roof across the lane 
would be seen No matter, Ernest knew, and the Misses Fletcher did 
not, and perhaps there might be a touch of Eden about the grim little 
enclosure after all. 

Time had awakened no kindlier feelings in the sisters’ hearts. Miss 
Fletcher was fifty-eight, Miss Caroline was fifty-five. Their days were 
spent in the practice of small economies, enlivened by spiteful gossip. 
Year after year dawned on: them in their unlovely existence, and left 
them exactly as it found them, except that they were the older by its age, 
leading such a life, so grey, so cramped, so unutterably mean, that the 
mere thought of it would overshadow young hearts with a horror worse 
than the horror of the grave. What had they to do with the dream 
which made that garden corner so fair to Ernest’s eyes ? 

Just at this time he had leisure enough to Jean and look, for his 
work in life was not yet found. He had been educated at the Les- 
borough Grammar School, and Mr. Markham, the master—a dreamy 
man, clever in a whimsical way, but curiously unfitted for the post he 
held—took a fancy to him, and kept him at a small salary to teach the 
younger boys. Ernest had no aptitude for the work, but he liked to be 
with Mr. Markham. So he drifted on till the master’s sudden death 
left him stranded and helpless. What could he do? The Misses 
Fletcher made inquiries, and offered him a place in a draper’s shop. He 
said he would starve sooner. They persisted, partly because they thought 
it really suitable, and partly because they found something spitefully 
charming in the idea of Fanny’s boy behind a counter, when Fanny 
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herself had so loathed her husband’s shop. Sure of the triimph—of 
what could Ernest do but yield !—they gave him a fortnight to th’n< it 
over, and see what he could find for himself; but the fortnight was 
slipping away, and he had done nothing. The thought of enlisting 
crossed his mind, but the remembrance of Lizzie Grey held him back— 
Lizzie whom he loved ; beautiful Lizzie who loved him. 

Day after day, as she came from teaching the children of a Lesborough 
grocer, she opened the little window, by which a poplar flickered, and 
saw her lover’s lifted face as he watched for her by the lilac-bush below. 
Young as they were, it seemed to them that they had loved for a 
lifetime, since neither could say when it began, and neither had so much 
as dreamed of any other. 

Lizzie was very pretty. She was a tall, slight girl, with a wide 
forehead, wavy brown hair, soft red lips that were ready to smile, and 
eyes that were clear and true. It was easy to see that she was quick 
and self-reliant ; in fact, Ernest leant on- her rather than she on him. 
She was gently tolerant of his wayward melancholy and his jealous 
follies, but his day dreams pained her a little sometimes. She could 
help him when he was despondent, but she felt as if she hardly under- 
stcod the castles in the air which he would build on a hopeful day. 
Perhaps in her frank humility she thought his ambition nobler than it 
was. As for Ernest, he did not doubt for a moment that her desires 
were the same as his own. 

It had been easy to deceive Selina and Caroline in the matter of his 
love. They would often ask Lizzie to tea, because she was a capital 
amateur dressmaker, and had ingenious ideas which would make their 
frayed and faded garments look as good as new. On these occasions 
Ernest would wear a lowering face, for he hated to see his love stooping 
over Selina’s dingy finery, planning and turning, with pins in her 
mouth. But his aunts misunderstood his ill-temper, and chose to 
imagine that he despised Lizzie Grey, because her father, dead some three 
years earlier, had been only a superintendent of police. They lectured 
him on his sinful pride, and he heard them in sullen scorn. Conse- 
quently they would summon him to render her small services, to hold a 
candle, or bring a footstool, or take her cup. He obeyed in silence, and 
while they exchanged triumphant glances he rejoiced in the exquisite 
moments when his eyes or hands met Lizzie’s. 

Ernest’s final decision was to be made on the fifth of February. The 
weather had been very mild, but it changed on the night of the first, and 
a black and bitter frost turned the earth to adamant beneath a leaden 
sky. The intolerable cold drove him from his garret, and he was 
miserable for himself and for his one pet. This pet was an old and 
hideous sandy cat, toothless, lame, and a very miracle of leanness, such @ 
cat as one might see in a nightmare, but hardly anywhere else. Ernest 
loved it because one day he rescued it from some boys, who were stoning 
the helpless vindictive beast in a corner, The poor brute would follow 
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tim trustfully, rubbing itself against him as he walked in the garden. 
He never spoke of it, but he pilfered bits of meat for it ; he crept down- 
stairs and stole the milk, preserving a guilty silence when the milkman’s 
character was aspersed in consequence. He was absolutely sick with fear 
lest Dorcas, the sour-faced maid, should catch him thieving. But what 
could he do? Even had he had money to spare he could not have bought 
meat and milk for Sandy without exciting suspicion. Already his aunts 
wondered why “ that horrid cat” was so often about the place, and Miss 
Selina or Miss Caroline, perceiving it, would fly out with “Ssh—you 
nasty beast—you!” or Dorcas would pursue it with a shower of small 
stones, and the hunted wretch would scramble over the wall, turning at 
a safe distance to spit and growl in venomous impotence like a decrepit 
fiend. Ernest meanwhile stood by, fuliy aware of his faveurite’s repulsive 
appearance, but with disgust swallowed up in pity for its bleak and 
starved existence. Still he was sore, not because Sandy was ugly and 
malignant, but because he fancied it was ridiculous to protect an old cat. 
“Tt was his usual luck,” he grumbled to himself. Had it been a dog 
there would have been nothing laughable about it, but he was ashamed 
of pussy, scuttling over the tiles. Yet he was very true to Sandy. 
Spending the evening with Mr. Markham, in his happier days, he had 
more than once refused to stay the night, only because the weather was 
wild and cold, and he could not bear to think of Sandy, mewing the long 
hours through, and rubbing its lean body against the window of his 
empty room. 

And what was Sandy doing in this bitter frost? Ernest wondered 
as he sat in the parlour with the local paper in his hand. He wondered, 
too, why his Aunt Selina’s thimble and needle clicked at every stitch 
she took, while his Aunt Caroline’s didn’t. Only Aunt Caroline had a 
trick of sniffing at irregular intervals, and Ernest was not quite certain 
whether the regular click of thimble and needle, though it worried him 
almost to distraction, was worse than the horrible suspense caused by 
the irregularity of Aunt Caroline’s sniffing. The two combined were 
maddening. Last time he counted nineteen clicks and then a sniff; this 
time he had got to seven-and-twenty—ah ! thank goodness, there it was ! 
Yet why thank goodness? For one, two, three, four, when would the 
next be? He muttered something under his breath, and felt that a man 
might do murder for less cause. 

“ What did you say?” Aunt Caroline inquired. 

“T didn’t speak,” said Ernest, staring at a string of dreary little 
paragraphs. 

“Oh! I beg your pardon! Singular that my ears should have so 
deceived me.” And Aunt Caroline resumed her stitching with a sniff. 
The young man leapt to his feet and crumpled up the paper. He felt 
that he could not endure the stuffy little room, the stale Lesborough 
news, and Selina and Caroline, one moment longer, and he hurried away 
to face the rough east wind. He battled against it with angry pleasure 
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till he was tired out, and the gathering dusk drove him home, to take up 
all his burdens again at the first glimpse of that white house which he 
bated. But no sooner had he crossed the threshold than he was 
conscious of an unwonted presence within. A small portmanteau lay at 
the foot of the stairs, and an overcoat, which smelt of smoke, was tossed 
across a chair. The Misses Fletcher abhorred smokers. From the 
parlour came a voice, masculine in depth and power, and pleasant after 
the sisters’ shrillness. 

Ernest’s eyes were bright with a scarcely acknowledged hope as he 
pushed the door open and went in. A big fair man stood on the rug, 
his head thrown back with a defiant air. His hands were thrust into 
his pockets, perhaps as a judicious economy of space in the little room. 
Selina and Caroline, surely leaner and more wizened than when Ernest 
went out that afternoon, sat squeezed against opposite walls, with their 
heads on one side, like medisval saints in a stained window, and gazed 
admiringly at the stranger. There was a pause, while young Fletcher 
stared at the queer group, till the broad-shouldered central figure stepped 
forward. “So this is the boy?” he said, with a glance right and, left. 
And the pair of meagre supporters exclaimed in a breath, “ Your uncle 
Theophilus !” 

- The light died out of Ernest’s eyes when he perceived that the new- 
comer was not a Vaughan. He drew himself up to his full height, and 
bowed in silence. But Theophilus with a laugh ignored the stately bow 
and held out his hand, while his quick grey blue eyes scanned the lad’s 
face. “So you are Ernest?” he said. ‘ You were baby when I saw 
you last—you show one how the time has slipped away.” 

“ Yes, I’m Ernest,” and the young man gave his hand an impatient 
little twist. His uncle dropped it with an amused smile, and, turning to 
Selina, said, “ He’s like poor Harry.” 

“ Oh, do you think so?” she replied with charming candour. “ Why, 
Henry was so good looking?” Thorpe laughed again as he looked at his 
nephew. 

Ernest felt that he hated this man. Yet Theophilus Fletcher was 
far from ill-looking. He had lost the awkwardness of old days, he car- 
ried himself well, and his face, though not distinguished for refinement, 
might be called handsome. There was perhaps something stubborn and 
heavy about the lower part ofit, but his smile was pleasant, and frequent 
too, for his former sullenness had been not so much ill-temper as an 
uncouth manner. Except that Mr. Fletcher was a little inclined to be 
stout, and that the strong auburn hair was slightly wearing off his broad 
forehead, the change in him was one of unmixed improvement. Yet to 
Ernest a fiend in human shape could hardly have been so distasteful as 
this sleek, shrewd, self-satisfied man. For Theophilus Fletcher had at- 
tained his boyish ideal ; he was eminently commercial. 

The little maidservant who helped Dorcas came in with a note. Miss 
Selina read it with an air of mystery, nodded to Miss Caroline, and went 
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out. Ernest, going wearily upstairs, met her, and was informed that 
Miss Grey was coming to tea. He stopped short, and his angry scowl 
might well confirm her in the idea that he disliked Lizzie. “Have you 
any objection, pray?” she inquired. 

“ What does it matter?” he said, in a half-choked voice. He brushed 
past her, and raced upstairs, furious at the thought that Lizzie—his 
Lizzie—should have been sent for to amuse a vulgar tradesman. He 
dashed into his room, scaring poor Sandy, who had crept in at the 
window and was crouching in a corner. His frenzy was over in a 
moment, and he caught up his favourite, fondling it with a- patient 
tenderness. Lizzie would have liked to see the smile which lighted his 
dark face, and glanced, like sunshine on sullen waters, from his melan- 
choly eyes. He was unwilling to put Sandy down. And why should 
he? He was not going to take any trouble to do honour to Theophilus 
Fletcher. So when at last he saw fit to go downstairs he had done 
little to improve his personal appearance. 

Not so the other. Whether on account of the coming visitor, or 
merely from his habit of neglecting no advantage which he might pos- 
sess, Mr. Theophilus Fletcher had dressed very carefully indeed. Ernest, 
lounging in in his shabby morning coat, found his uncle looking very 
new and resplendent, and occupying his favourite position on the rug, 
while Miss Selina, in her Sunday cap, chattered about Lizzie Grey. 

“A really charming girl, Theophilus ; so pretty, and so unaffected— 
oh, you needn’t look at Ernest—Hrnest doesn’t like her—her father was 
only a superintendent of police—very well for us, but not nearly grand 
enough for him, is she Ernest? A duchess might do perhaps—he! he! 
—but a superintendent of police’s daughter !—oh dear no!” 

“Not” said Thorpe. ‘ What, won't she have anything to say to 
you, my boy? When it’s a question of a pretty girl nobody looks so 
savage for nothing, let her father be what he may. What has this 
pretty Miss Lizzie done to you?” 

Ernest’s frown grew darker. “I don’t know what you mean, sir, and 
Idon’t know what my aunt means. I don’t find fault with Miss Grey.” 

The bell rang, and Selina flew out to welcome her guest. 

“Nonsense, man, I was only in joke,” said Thorpe. “ You've lived 
with these solemn sisters of mine till you don’t know what a joke is— 
and till you’ve taken to nursing their cats, I declare!” 

His strong hand was on his nephew’s shoulder, and he turned him 
round as he spoke. Ernest looked down and saw poor pussy’s sandy 
hairs sprinkled thickly on his coat. “You are just the young man to 
live with a couple of spinsters, aren’t you?” said Thorpe. 

A step was heard in the passage, and for the first time Ernest 
voluntarily met his uncle’s eyes. 

“Don’t say anything, sir—they hate the poor brute. They’d hunt 
it——” 

“Then be off and brush your coat,” said the other. “Their eyes 
27—2 
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mayn’t be as sharp as mine—Caroline ought to wear spectacles, J know— 


but never count on a woman’s not seeing what she isn’t meant to see—. 


mind that.” 

Thorpe, left to himself, wondered why his nephew should dislike 
Lizzie Grey. “Cooped up here, with Selina and Caroline, he ought to 
be ready to like anybody. And what should a pretty girl come here 
for, unless she likes the boy? No, no, either she is fearfully plain, in 
which case the women will swear she is charming, as a matter of course, 
or—which I strongly suspect—Master Ernest and Miss Lizzie are a pair 
of sly young hypocrites, and have hoodwinked the old ladies. We'll sce.” 

And he did see how, when the young folks greeted each cther with 
unmoved faces, their hands lingered for a moment as if unwilling to 
part. “Sly fellow,” said Thorpe to himself. “He doesn’t find fault 
with her—no, I daresay not. I wouldn’t find fault with Miss Lizzie if 
she held my hand like that!” 

The tea-party was a very cheerful one to all but Ernest. Even the 
sisters contributed what little they could, though it was of a feeble and 
acidulated kind, to the merriment. Thorpe tried to draw his nephew 
into the conversation, but, being peevishly repulsed, he turned away 
with a smile, and devoted himself to Miss Grey. Ernest looked on in 
angry astonishment. If it were intolerable that Lizzie should be sent 
for to amuse a bullying over-dressed tradesman, how infinitely worse to 
find her unconscious of her degradation! Poor Lizzie! She liked Mr. 
Fletcher, and had no idea that she ought to feel humiliated. She glanced 
at her lover from time to time as he sat apart, and thought that he 
looked like a prince in disguise ; but she was forced to own that her 
prince was slovenly, out at elbows, moody, and deficient in princely 
courtesy. Why did he repulse his uncle? Why should not his life be 
brightened by the broad glow of Mr. Fletcher’s prosperity? And on 
Ernest’s behalf she paid her innocent court to Theophilus. 

Miss Caroline’s spirits rose to such an unusual height that, when 
the table was cleared, she proposed to play cribbage with her brother, as 
she used to do with the schoolboy of twenty years earlier. Thorpe as- 
sented, but, when the cards were produced, he could not refrain from a 
startled aside—“ Same pack, by Jove!”—and for a moment his brow 
was drawn down, and his under lip pushed out as of old. This man had 
no reverence for antiquity, and took no interest in the memorials of 
bygone centuries. But he was strangely impressed by the accidental 
permanence of so perishable a thing as a pack of cards, and he cast a 
pitying glance at his sisters. His views of woman’s rights and woman’s 
needs were narrow enough. A woman should have a husband who 
would never lose his temper nor his authority, and who should provide 
her with a comfortable home, plenty to eat and drink, and a sufficiency 
of finery. But, as he shuffled the old cards, he woke to a sudden com- 
prebension of the stagnant dreariness of his sisters’ lives. Twenty 
years earlier he had left that house to work his way to fortune. He 
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had known many changes and many men. He had thrown himself, 
rejoicing in his strength, into the world’s swift current, and was hurrying 
onward to success. And when he came back to his old home he found 
no change there, except that of inevitable decay, and no idea of amuse- 
ment for the man except the pack of cards with which the boy had 
played. But Caroline was waiting for him to begin, and he had no 
time for further thought. 

Apparently he had not become more skilful since their former en- 
counters, and he soon leant back to show his cards to Miss Grey, as she 
sat by the fireside. While he dexterously balanced himself so as to 
bring his bold face and mirthful eyes very close to Lizzie, that she might 
give her counsel in a whisper, Ernest felt that he would cheerfully give 
all he possessed—not much, poor fellow !—to see the tilted chair slip, 
and tumble the self: possessed gentleman into the fender among the fire- 
irons. But it was not to be. And as Mr. Fletcher made outrageous 
blunders if left to himself for a moment, and Miss Caroline said, in a 
tone which was meant to be playful, “I wonder you don’t look after 
your pupil better than that, Lizzie, I do indeed,” the girl, after a little 
while, drew her chair to the table, laid aside her work, and gave herself 
up to the game. She had enough to do, for Theophilus cheated un- 
biushingly before his adversary’s very eyes, and looked so coolly at: 
Lizzie herself when he had rattled off, and was about to score, some 
astonishing miscalculation of his hand, that she could only reply with a 
glance of incredulous doubt, and, taking the cards from him, endeavour to 
point out his mistakes. But once in the midst of the demonstration she 
was suddenly aware of laughter lurking in his eyes, and, flinging down 
the cards, she exclaimed, “I won’t say another word—you know it all 
better than I do, and you cheat most abominably, Mr. Fletcher.” But 
Thorpe explained how the truth had just dawned upon him, and he 
could not help laughing at his own stupidity. Lizzie shook her head, but 
at last she relented, and looked at the hand which had just been dealt 
to him. 

Presently Miss Selina hunted a black bottle of currant wine out of 
the cupboard, and called for a corkscrew. Thorpe begged her not to 
open it on his account, as brandy and water would do for him. She 
however persisted, and hospitably poured it out. Even then, though 
he was assured that, being opened, it might as well be drunk, he steadily 
declined it, declaring that when he said a thing he meant it, and that 
brandy and water would be quite good enough for him. 

“Shall I see you home, Miss Grey?” he asked, when Lizzie, having 
finished her glass of wine, was folding up her work. “I don’t know the 
way of course, but if it isn’t very difficult, we might walk it two or three 
times, and I dare say I could learn it.” 

“Oh, Ernest shall go with Lizzie,” Miss Caroline exclaimed. “It’s 
only a step—don’t you remember the white house across the lane +” 

Thorpe did remember. 

“TI wouldn’t have your escort for the world,” said Lizzie gaily, as she 
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bade him good-night. “TI should be afraid that you might forget after all, 
and wander about Lesborough all night, and be found dead of cold.” 

“ Like a Babe in the Wood ?” he suggested. 

“Worse—no leaves this time of year !” 

“Take a good many to cover me at the best of times, wouldn’t it?” 
said Theophilus. As he spoke Selina appeared with the brandy bottle, 
inquiring if Lizzie was ready, and as Ernest was visible, gloomily 
waiting in the background, the girl went off in haste. 

She had but a moody companion. He abused Thorpe Fletcher’s 
appearance, manners, coat, ring, and Albert chain, until they reached her 
door. ‘How we have wasted our time!” said Lizzie sadly, “and I have 
so little time with you, Ernest.” 

“Let us go a little further,” he pleaded, in sudden penitence. 

She shook her head. “They will notice how long you are. We 
mustn’t run any risks.” 

He hesitated, but he knew that she was right. Glancing along the 
aleserted lane, he took her hands in his. “ Forgive me,” he said. She 
smiled in answer, and, stooping, he kissed her fondly. Lizzie will 
remember that kiss to her dying day—the eager beautiful eyes which 
looked down into hers, the lips and hands which clung as if they 
would never part, and overhead the keen stars twinkling through the 
frosty air. 


II. 


Theophilus briefly informed his sisters that he had come on a matter of 
business, and should stay some little time. He did not inform them that 
it was very possible that Lesborough might once more become his home. 
There was a large foundry about a mile-and-a-half from the town, and 
he had learned that its owner was anxious to retire from business. He 
thought that he saw a much-desired opportunity for carrying out some 
improvements in thrashing machines and steam-ploughs ; and though he 
would not have suffered any foolish sentiment to affect his plans, he was 
glad that his opening should be at Lesborough. Nowhere else could he 
so accurately measure the height which he had reached. 

As the days went by his prolonged stay became a source of perplexity 
to Lizzie Grey. She knew nothing about the business which detained 
him, but even had all the negotiations about the foundry been fully 
explained to her, she might not have understood why it was needful for 
Mr. Fletcher to haunt the High Street, day after day, just when she 
went to and from her teaching. Why did he watch her with such keen 
curiosity # And why did he try to conceal this curiosity under an affec- 
tation of carelessness, which apparently deceived others, though it could 
not deceive her? She was absolutely certain that he listened intently to 
every syllable she uttered, still with that same assumption of indifference. 
At times he would be moody and pre-occupied, but Lizzie knew that he 
was pre-occupied with thoughts of her. Before he had been in Les- 
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borough ten days she was thoroughly alarmed and confused. The High 
Street was full of Theophilus Fletcher, and she fled through it with the 
hurried steps and throbbing pulses of a hunted creature. 

It was her solution of the mystery which frightened her. There are 
some girls who fancy that every man they meet is dying for them. 
Lizzie was not one of these, but she did believe that Mr. Fletcher was in 
love with her. The very idea was terrible, and sent a flood of crimson to 
her cheeks ; yet what else could she think? How otherwise could she 
account for his pursuit of her, for the questioning glances which sought 
an answer in her face? More than once speech seemed so imminent that 
Lizzie held her breath in terror, and thought it miraculous that Ernest’s 
suspicion had not as yet been aroused. Any moment might open his eyes, 
and concentrate his hatred on the man she had fondly hoped would be 
his benefactor. In fact his eyes must be opened before long, for even 
while she tried to keep Theophilus at arm’s length, to avoid his glance, 
the touch of his hand, or to escape when she saw him coming, she felt as 
if she were knotting cobweb fetters to restrain some great thick-skinned 
animal, who would be unconscious of any bond. Not for one moment 
could she hold him in check when he should decide that the time had 
come. And when she had rejected him everything would come out, and 
Ernest’s prospects would be ruined. 

It was quite true that Mr. Fletcher had an interest in Lesborough 
besides the foundry. He had come to see what he could do for poor Fanny’s 
boy. He said nothing of this to his sisters, who would never have 
understood his feelings towards his brother’s wife. He hardly understood 
them himself. He had thought her a limp, faded, foolish woman ; he had 
seen no beauty in her, and yet she had awakened in his heart a pity in which 
scorn and kindness were curiously mixed ; a contemptuous fidelity which 
lived when she was dead. Prosperous and practical though he was, there 
were times when he could almost have fancied that he felt those fingers, 
cold and dead a score of years, fluttering again at his heart, where once 
her letter lay. He scorned idle sentiment, which achieved nothing, bat 
spent itself in vain regrets. Yet he, of all men, was guilty of this con- 
temptible folly, since he could not forget his useless pity. But might 
not its existence be justified to himself, if, for its sake, he helped 
Ernest? He owned grimly that he did not think Fanny had cared much 
about her boy, but he supposed she might be different in Heaven. 
(Thorpe inclined to the belief that all women went to Heaven unless they 
were absolutely bad.) Let that be as it might, it was his only chance of 
doing anything for Fanny, and he took possession of the young fellow 
with a benignantly despotic smile. His determination was only strength- 
ened by the scowling glances and sullen words with which his ad- 
vances were met. But he had not to deal with Ernest alone. On the 
threshold of every scheme for his nephew's good, he encountered an un- 
looked-for difficulty. How should he attack it? He waited awhile, 
and tried to understand Lizzie Grey. Then, swiftly, his mind was made 
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up, he snatched the earliest opportunity of action, and Lizzie found her- 
self face to face with the moment she had dreaded. 

It happened thus. She arrived early one afternoon at Mrs. Croft’s, 
flushed with the excitement of having caught but a distant glimpse of 
Mr. Fletcher on her way. She was received with the news of a holiday 
for her little scholars, their grandmamma having come unexpectedly, and 
taken them out. Mrs. Croft, however, had no idea of losing Lizzie’s ser- 
vices, and asked her if she would mind walking to a farmhouse about three 
miles off, to give a message about some butter. No one could be spared 
to go, and if Miss Grey had no objection, as there were no lessons 

Miss Grey agreed at once, delighted to exchange the little schoolroom, 
which smelt of cheese, for the lonely road to Firwood Grange. In less 
than five minutes she was on her way. 

“She grows prettier every day,” said Mrs. Croft, looking after her. 

“ No need,” said the grocer from behind his counter. “ Prettiest girl 
in Lesborough now.” 

Mrs. Croft was right. Lizzie’s face had been almost too placid, and 
the anxiety which might have made another look harassed and worn had 
only given her the charm of swift glances and varying expression. The 
prettiest girl in Lesborough had never looked prettier than when she 
started on her walk that afternoon. 

It was an hour and a half later, and the February day, losing its 
brief gleam of midday gold, had grown chill and pale. Lizzie had suc- 
cessfully accomplished her errand, and was just starting on her homeward 
walk. She looked back as she closed the little garden gate, nodded a 
bright farewell to the farmer’s wife, and turned into the road by a little 
plantation of stunted firs, duskily green amid the general leaflessness. 
She had a half smile on her lips, for she was thinking how pleasant it 
would be if by a happy chance she should meet Ernest on her way, 
when a man who was lounging hy a roadside gate, cigar in mouth, 
stepped forward and confronted her. With a sudden throb she recog- 
nised Theophilus Fletcher, and for a moment she halted’; but escape was 
impossible, and she’greeted him as calmly as she could. 

“ How d’ye do?” he said, removing hiscigar. “ Did I startle you?” 

“A little,” said} Lizzie, trying to smile. 

“T’m very sorry. But what a time you have been! I began almost 
to think you had gone by the fields.” 

Lizzie, thunderstruck, devoutly wished she had. “How did you 
know I was coming at all?” she asked. 

He laughed. “Oh, I pick up some bits of useful knowledge about 
the town now and then. Croft told me.” 

Lizzie, quickening her pace, kept silence, with a desperate giance 
right and left, and ever the same consciousness of his eyes upon her. 

“In a hurry?” said Thorpe. 

“Oh yes! Yes, I mean, I am rather in a hurry.” 

“ We'll walk a little faster, if you like,” he replied, with thoughtful 
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consideration. “You can’t tire me.” But Lizzie felt a despairing con- 
viction of the truth of his words, and knew that any increase of speed 
was out of the question. 

-“ Why, you’re out of breath already!” he said, after a moment. “I 
say, what's the good of racing like that? I want to talk to you.” 

“ You want to talk tome?” she repeated faintly. 

“ Yes, I’ve something to say to you. What on earth do you think I 
came all this way for?” 

It was coming, then! For one horrible moment the ground seemed 
to slip from under her feet, and the leafless trees to reel andsway. “I’m 
sure I don’t know,” she said. 

Thorpe suddenly turned upon her. ‘“ What is the matter with you, 
Miss Grey ?” 

“ Nothing,” was the almost inaudible reply. 

“TI suppose you think I haven’t got any eyes?” he said. It was the 
last thing Lizzie could think when she could hardly endure them upon her. 
“T know better. Something is the matter. Anybody been bullying 
you. Governesses always are bullied—aren’t they?” 

“No,” said Lizzie. “Never mind me. Nothing is the matter.” 

“That means that something is wrong, but it’s no business of mine. 
Well, you’re about right there, I suppose. Only, you see, I came because 
I wanted a quiet talk, and how am I to have it if you can’t look at me, 
and won’t speak to me?” 

Lizzie, nerved with the courage of despair, suddenly stopped, lifted 
her eyes, and looked him steadily in the face. 

“T don’t know what you can possibly have to talk to me about, Mr. 
Fletcher, but I'll listen if you'll say it.” 

“And take myself off as soon as I’ve done, eh? That’s what you 
mean, isn’t it? I say, I’m mismanaging this frightfully somehow. I 
never know how to make women understand things. I wanted you 
to be particularly good-tempered, and here I’ve half offended you to begin 
with, and I haven’t a notion how, upon my word I haven't.” 

“T am not offended,” said Lizzie impatiently. “If there is anything 
you must say, say it.” 

He jerked the end of his cigar over the hedge, and pushed out his 
lower lip. “It’s a difficult subject,” he began, after a pause. “I lay 
awake half last night, trying to see what was best to do, and I made up 
my mind to have it out with you. I thought you were a sensible sort of 
girl, and I hoped you would take it as I meant it, though I am rather a 


“Well?” said Lizzie desperately. 

“It’s about—Ernest,” said Mr. Fletcher. 

She started. “About Ernest! What about him?” 

“Why, you young people have hoodwinked my sisters, but I can put 
two and two together—at least,” with a knowing twinkle in his eyes. 
“Tt’s enough to put one and one together in this case, isn’t it, Miss Grey ? 
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-and I can see pretty well how the land lies, can’t I? You needn’t be 
afraid—I don’t tell tales—can’t I?” 

Lizzie laughed and blushed, hanging her head. “I suppose you can.’ 
she said at last, speaking naturally and sweetly for the first time. 

“T say,” Thorpe exclaimed, with a sudden light of amused intelligence 
dawning on his face, “ what did you think I was going to say, that 
made you so fierce and cold just now—eh? Didn’t think I wanted to 
poach a little on Ernest’s manor on my own account, did you?” 

“Don't, please! I don’t know what I did think,” said Lizzie, crim- 
soning in her intense anxiety not to blush. 

He looked at her, and then laughed, not unkindly, except so far as 
any laughter was unkind. “A way out of the difficulty which didn’t 
occur to me,” he said to himself, and smiled a little as he walked. 

They went a few steps in silence. “Look here,” said Theophilus, 
suddenly. The tone was so abrupt and imperious that Lizzie obeyed him 
literally, looked up, and instantly forgot her burning cheeks. The 
Thorpe of a moment earlier, who had chuckled to himself over her con- 
fusion, was all at once transformed, and it flashed upon Lizzie as she 
looked at him that he could be very hard. 

“ Look here,” he said. ‘I came here to do a disagreeable thing, and 
I’m going to do it, and get it over. I don’t like it, you understand. It 
was a good deal pleasanter talking nonsense to you a minute ago.” 
Lizzie, though puzzled and a little frightened, wondered what could be 
less pleasant than the ordeal through which she had just passed. “ But 
of course that makes no difference,” he added, “and the sooner it’s said 
the better.” 

“T haven’t the slightest idea of your meaning,” said Lizzie. 

“Did you expect to guess it beforehand?” he demanded. “Now, 
Miss Grey, you and that boy have been making love over there”—(a nod 
indicated Lesborough in the distance). “I don’t blame you, mind, it’s 
natural enough. And I don’t blame him, he had nothing else to do. In 
fact,” he went on, gliding into a sort of monologue, “I could hardly have 
blamed him if he had done much worse. I ought to have looked after 
him long ago.” 

Lizzie objected to this view of her life’s romance, and was opening 
her lips to speak some rather vehement words, but Theophilus came sud- 
denly to the point. “I don’t blame you, I say,” he repeated, raising his 
voice, and looking directly in her face. “ But I want you to give him up.” 

“Give him up!” cried Lizzie, wonder and scorn in her wide clear 
eyes. “Give him up!” She glanced incredulously at Fletcher, and 
laughed aloud, she could not help it. 

There was not the faintest movement of his face, not the least change 
in his look. One would have said he had not so much as heard that 
involuntary defiance. Lizzie stopped abruptly, with a hurried glance 
over her shoulder, as if some ghostly echo of her own laughter rang in 
the air and mocked her. 

“I want you to give him up,” Theophilus repeated in precisely the 


? 
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same tone. “Twenty years ago I saw a woman die of a broken heart in 
the house where I met you first.” 

“His mother?” said Lizzie. 

Thorpe nodded. His eyes wandered from her face across the desolate 
fields. “She used to sit by the fire where you sat that night. She 
didn’t talk much, but she had a look in her eyes that would make your 
heart ache. My sisters don’t mean to be unkind, I suppose, but if there 
were a prize for aggravation they'd get it, you know. (Not if they knew 
I'd backed them, though. Then they wouldn’t unless somebody found 
them out.) They used to worry poor Fanny, and I couldn’t help her, 
but I said to myself that if ever I could help the boy I would. For her 
sake, not for his—wretched little baby he was, to be sure!” 

Lizzie looked gratitude, defiance, and disgust. 

“T did not forget him, though I put off coming,” Thorpe went on. 
“T ought to have been here before this. The lad is getting his mother’s 
horrible, hopeless look ; he’ll go mad, or cut his throat, among the lot of 
you before all’s done.” 

Lizzie shuddered. “No! no!” she cried. “He is very unhappy I 
know, but it is not so bad as that!” 

“You mean to take care of him, eh? Well, I daresay you could 
reconcile him to a good deal. But how about the pounds, shillings, and 
pence, Miss Grey? When will Ernest earn enough for you to live on?” 

“T don’t know,” was her reluctant admission. 

“Nor I. Chances don’t always come to those who are ready to seize 
them, and Ernest would stand and hesitate ever so long before he could 
make up his fastidious mind. But say he gets something to do—what 
then? Would he be happy, drudging all his life for mere bread, even 
with you by his side?” 

He touched the painful doubt which lurked, almost unacknowledged, 
in the girl’s heart. Ernest’s love was enough for her, but was hers enough 
for Ernest ? 

“He'll never make his fortune,” said Theophilus. Strange how 
different men are, isn’t it? If any one came to me and said, ‘ You'll 
never make a fortune, you are only fit to spend one,’ I should feel 
insulted. Ernest would take it as a compliment.” 

“Very well,” said Lizzie. “Suppose he doesn’t make his fortune. 
I'm not afraid of being poor.” 

“ Just as I thought,” in a tone of patronage. “ You are a couple of 
foolish young people, bent on ruining each other. Now I won't be 
a party to it. I might belp him up the ladder by himself. That 
would be quite enough to do, for I couldn’t know less what to say to 
him or make of him if he were a—a—a bishop in lawn sleeves! But as 
to helping him with a wife " 

“Mr, Fletcher,” this very fiercely, “I don’t want any of your help !” 

“But, my good girl, how can I help him without helping you if this 
is togoon? Say I make him a clerk at the foundry. Won't he want 
to marry as soon as he has a hundred a year?” 
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Ernest had many a time talked of that sum. 

“Say that I send him to college, and make a parson of dime” 

“Oh, if you would !” she cried. 

“Won't he ask you to starve with him as soon as he has a curacy ? 
And won’t he be in difficulties to the day of his death? I won’t have it. 
Where should I have been if I had married at his age?” 

“Why don’t you speak to him, Mr. Fletcher? I'll set him free in a 
minute, if he likes. 

“‘ Speak to the Man in the Moon!” said Theophilus. “ Now isn’t 
that like a woman’s speech—sounds all right and fair, and not a grain of 
sense when you come to look at it. Speak to him—why, of course, 
instead of marrying on a hundred a year, he’d want to do it to-morrow 
on nothing, just to defy me. Speak to him if you like—you know as 
well as I do what will be the end of that. You will be very noble and 
self-sacrificing, he will be devoted and indignant, and I shall get my 
answer. The boy’s as proud as Lucifer, and thinks me a vulgar trades- 
man. I don’t see,” said Thorpe, in a studiously mild voice, fixing his eyes 
as he spoke on a clump of brambles a little further on, “I really don’t 
see that I am bound to ask him to throw my own money in my face.” 

This was unanswerable, especially as Lizzie knew that every syllable 
was perfectly true. She could imagine the defiant scorn with which 
Ernest would receive his kinsman. They came to the brambles at which 
Thorpe had been looking, and he struck out suddenly and savagely at 
them with his stick. 

* But,” cried the girl, looking up at the stubborn features which 
contrasted strangely with her blanched and quivering face, “‘do you know 
what you are asking me to do? Not only to give him up—to give Ernest 
up !—but to let him think me false,—to cast him off now that he is poor, 
for he must not know that the good fortune is coming, and that I am 
paying the price, or he will not take it. Ob, you cannot know what you 
are doing!” 

Thorpe just opened his lips, let out “I know,” and shut them closer 
than ever. 

“Then I can’t,” cried Lizzie desperately. ‘It’s too much. I can't. 
Mr. Fletcher, I can’t!” 

“ Very well,” he said. “That’s settled then. You aren’t angry with 
me for having asked you, I hope?” 

His promptitude dismayed her. “No—stop!” she exclaimed. “Did 
I say I couldn't? But I can’t ruin Ernest—let me try to think a 
moment! Mr. Fletcher, you must give me time!” 

“ As long as you please.” He did not like his task; but his pity only 
pained him, it could not change his resolution. He had an unforeseen 
feeling that he was behaving like a brute to the girl at his side. What 
then? He was conscious at the same time of a certain brute strength 
and tenacity which showed no symptom of failing him. 

They were slowly ascending some rising ground, and the wintry 
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landscape widened round them. Theophilus scarcely saw it, but Lizzie’s 
eyes swept the sad horizon, and something of its hopeless ca'm rose in 
her soul as she looked on the dying of that grey and bitter day. Still 
the lips which so short a time before knew Ernest’s good-night kiss were 
forced, by virtue of that touch, to p!ead for the love of which it was a 
sign. Yet there was a melancholy patience in her voice which made the 
very struggle a surrender. 

“ Mr. Fletcher.” 

He nodded. 

“Must it be for always? If we waited a long, long time—years and 
years——” 

Theophilus trod out the little spark of hope. Have those appealing 
eyes to haunt him for ever? Lengthen this painful half-hour to a life- 
time? “No!” he said aloud. “Do you think Ernest would agree to 
wait for my consent? Besides,” he added, after a pause, “I have a 
fancy that perhaps one day the Vaughans may acknowledge the lad, and 
give him a helping hand. I hate his uncle myself, a fellow who could 
let his sister pine away for want of a kind word! But these Vaughans 
—for Ernest is one—are not happy with us, and we had better part com- 
pany. Only for such a flight as that the boy must go free.” 

Another silence. “No offence to you,” said Theophilus. “You're a 
good girl I’m sure, and you're clever and pretty—uncommonly pretty. 
I will say that for you—(he had the grace to say it in a sort of aside)—and 
the Vaughans would turn up their noses at you, as if you were dirt 
under their feet. If you waited for years it must come to the same end. 
Ernest must quarrel with them, or part with you. Believe me, he 
belongs to them—let him go.” 

“ And does he not belong to me?” cried Lizzie in her despair. 

“ Ah, that you know best,” said he. “If you really believe he does, 
keep him.” 

But Lizzie felt, even as she spoke, that Ernest aspired to something 
different from what a life with her could ever be. How could she 
endure hereafter to see him a discontented spiritless drudge, and to 
know that she alone, of all people in the world, had stood between him 
and wealth? The sweet dream of life and love with Ernest would be 
marred if she held this secret for ever in her heart. “Yet if it were told, 
would it not slowly sap, if it did not suddenly kill, his love for her? 
She looked up once more at Thorpe. He stood, tapping his boot with 
his stick, not looking at her, waiting for her decision, the incarnation of 
cruel common sense, immovable as a rock. She gave way all at once. 

“ Mr. Fletcher, you are right, and 1 will set him free. I will indeed ! 
Only, can’t you spare me one thing—must he think me false? Don’t let 
him believe me so vile as to say over and over again that I’d be true to 
him till death, and then desert him like this!” 

“Show me how, and I'll do it,” said Theophilus, doggedly ; but he 
added under h's breath, “if I walk a thousand mi‘es for it!” 
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“Oh! I can’t.” She moved on a little further, walking like one in 
adream. Then, “It’s all over,” she said; “I'll do it—Jet him think 
what he likes. I promise—Mr. Fletcher, do you hear !—I promise.” 

“T hear,” he said. But when he looked at her something in her face 
startled him. “I say,” he hesitated. ‘“ You aren’t going to—cry, or— 
or anything, are you? Don't, there’s a good girl, if you can help it. 
You’ve behaved so uncommonly well, yo. know.” 

“Cry!” said Lizzie, with intense scorn. “Cry! Mz. Fletcher, you 
don’t understand. Girls cry for little things. Perhaps——” 

“ Yes, they do!” he assented, with a sigh. Even in her agony 
Lizzie noted it with bitter amusement. Had ever girls been fools 
enough to try to soften Thorpe Fletcher's heart with weeping? “ But 
you needn’t be frightened. I shan’t cry now,” she went on fiercely. 
“Tears wouldn’t be any good, unless one could shed them of one’s heart’s 
blood, and die!” ; 

“Don’t!” said Thorpe, anxiously. He had been like iron in the 
battle, but he felt feeble and ashamed now that his triumph had come. 

“Suppose I break down,” said Lizzie. ‘Suppose when I try to 
deceive Ernest I find I can’t! "What shall you say if I break faith with 
you so?” 

This was business, and he answered promptly, “ Nothing at all. Our 
bargain will be off, of course. You won't try to deceive me, not to 
mention that I am rather too wide awake to be taken in by you.” 

“ We shan’t try,” she cried, hotly. 

“T know you won't. I said so. But don’t you think you run a 
greater risk ; you’ve nothing but my word. Can you trust me?” 

“ Yes,” she said, “I trust you.” This man had been cruel to her, 
had coolly swept her out of his path ; she knew little of him, and yet she 
felt that she could trust him utterly. And she was right. 

“ But what do you promise?” she asked, after a brief silence. “If 
Ernest refuses your help—what then ?” 

Theophilus deliberated before he made answer. “I can manage 
Master Ernest somehow, perhaps without his knowing anything about 
it. I won’t consider myself free so long as I am—well—tolerably off, 
and he is poor. Will that do? Only let us make it clear what I do 
undertake. I don’t-promise that Ernest shall he my heir. He may be, 
I can’t say. I may marry, you see.” 

“ Of course,” she assented, impatiently. What did she care whether 
Thorpe Fletcher married or remained single? She supposed there might 
be women in the world who would care to have him as a suitor. As 
to any property he might leave, she did not give ita thought. Waiting 
for dead men’s shoes is a miserable occupation at the best of times, but 
he would need a rare gift of patience who should set himself to wait for 
the shoes of this man of seven- or eight-and-thirty, who stood, strong, 
sleek, and healthy, by her side. 

“ But whether I do marry or whether I don’t,” said Theophilus, 
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“T’ll do my best to provide for him. I can’t keep him in idleness, but 
if he chooses to take his chance with me we'll grow rich together. And 
if I’m not good enough for my gentleman, which is most likely, he can 
go into the Church. I suppose that will be good enough—even for his 
mother’s son.” 

They were close to Lesborough, so close that, not wishing to conclude 
their conversation in the street, they halted on the old red brick bridge, 
just outside the town. ; 

“That is settled, then,” said Lizzie, with a calmness which startled 
and almost deceived her companion. “Now, good-bye, Mr. Fletcher, 
and thank you.” 

“Don’t see that you’ve got much to thank me for,” was his reply. 
“But I won't forget you. If ever there’s anything I can do, if you'll 
just let me know P 

“Thank you,” said Lizzie, again with an intensity of scorn which he 
quite failed to comprehend. “ When I let you know.” 

“T’m sure you deserve something,” he went on, fancying that his 
offers of service were accepted. ‘You've been so uncommonly good and 
sensible about it—seen things in just the right light. There aren’t many 
girls ——” 

“ Thanks, but never mind the rest. I’m cold, and tired, and I must 
hurry home.” 

“Shake hands on our bargain,” he said, holding out his great hand 
with the ring on it. 

“ What need?” was her answer, eyeing it doubtfully. She felt a 
queer repugnance at the idea of touching his hand, as if it had literally 
thrust her away from Ernest. But he obstinately held it out, and she 
ended by allowing her own to be grasped, and cordially shaken. 

“One moment,” said Fletcher, still holding the unwilling fingers, and 
bending down to look through the gathering dusk at the yet more un- 
willing face. ‘ You are so quiet, I can’t make you out. Look at me, 
will you? Are you going to break your heart about it? I daresay, 
after all, you know best—why don’t you stick to him and throw me 
over, eh ?” 

“T hold you to your bargain,” she replied. 

“Youdo? Well—only take a moment to think it over, won’t you?” 

“Do you want to back out of it, Mr. Fletcher?” 

“Oh, if that’s how you put it, of course I don’t,” he began. 

She tried to wrench her hand away. “ Who is that—Zrnest?” she 
exclaimed. 

His eyes followed her frightened glance, and rested on an indistinct 
figure in the meadow below, standing by the water-side, almost in the 
shadow of the bridge. It moved swiftly away as she spoke. “I don’t 
know,” said Theophilus. ‘Are you afraid of his seeing us? A little 
bit of jealousy might not be such a bad beginning, eh ?” 

Lizzie stared blankly at him for a moment. Then she crimsoned, 
tore her hand out of his grasp, and fled. 
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Theophilus Fletcher was left on the old bridge. It may fairly be sup- 
posed that he was triumphant ; at any rate he was in possession of the 
battle-field, for through the wintry twilight was dimly visible a slim, 
graceful figure, flying in haste towards the twinkling Lesborough lights, 
while another figure, also with his back towards the conquering hero, 
strode along the frozen river bank. The triumphant man stood musing 
a little while. Then, coming to himself with a shiver, he went home to 
the house in the High Street, had tea with Selina and Caroline, declined 
the cribbage with which the younger of the sisters seemed dispose] to 
indulge him, and finished the evening with a double allowance of brandy 
and water. 


III. 


Events sometimes plod so wearily along that one grows heart-sick 
between them, but there are days when they rush to meet one another. 
So at least Lizzie thought when she had nerved herself to encounter 
Ernest. 

He was very unhappy. His uncle’s coming had driven him almost 
to despair. It was bad enough before with Selina and Caroline, but his 
home life had not altogether unfitted him to wage a womanish war of 
words, and they had no advantage over him, except the possession of 
their small income, and the melancholy little house. But Theophilus 
took his stand upon the solid ground of his success, and was not to be 
conquered with words. In that feminine household it had seemed no 
disgrace to live from day to day in idleness ; but his uncle’s presence 
reminded Ernest that he too wag a man, with a man’s inheritance of toil. 
Since the first night he had felt that heavy hand ever on his shoulder, 
impelling him towards the destiny he hated. 

Lizzie, timidly doubting what she could say to him, was assailed with 
a storm of reproaches. As in bodily pain Ernest might have bitten his 
lip, or clenched his hand, till the self-inflicted torment partially deadened 
the other, so his sombre irritation found some relief in making Lizzie a 
sharer of his suffering. For in his eyes she was‘one with himself, and he 
never dreamed that anything could part them. His attack was not 
altogether without cause, for Lizzie’s apparent friendliness with the man 
he hated most on earth made his burden heavier to bear. But, angry 
as he was, he did not really be'ieve the insinuations he made. He could 
not seriously think that Lizzie was false to him. He had a show of 
right on his side, and, goaded to madness, he used the weapon which was 
ready to his hand. Did he not know that she would refute the accusa- 
tion, and promise to have no more to do with the hated Theophilus ? 

Ten minutes later the pair stood with averted eyes, aghast and in- 
credulous. Neither had ever realised the horror of the blow which had 
fallen upon them ; they felt as two children might, if, being at play, they 
chanced to put out the sun in heaven. Ernest, instead of being caressed 
and soothed, had met with a swift and terrible reply, “If you think so 
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meanly of me, we had better part.” Even then he could not think she 
meant what she said. He shifted his ground a little. “Had he no cause 
for thinking so?” he demanded. “Cause!” she replied indignantly, 
while she struggled with the great lump which would come up in her 
throat at the thought of the pain she was inflicting. “If you are 
capable of suspecting me—and it seems you are capable—it is enough, 
and more than enough!” As she uttered the words she felt that fortune 
had favoured her marvellously. She was getting on nicely, she thought, 
and her heart was breaking. And Ernest remarked to himself, with a 
stab of despair, the intensity of the anger which almost choked her voice. 
“T have offended her for ever,” he thought, and he answered in a mood 
as desperate as her own. 

Not ten minutes and it was accomplished, this evil which could never 
be undone. No fullest expression of penitence, no passionate kisses of 
reconciliation, could efface the memory of this moment when they were 
two, when, though their bitter wounds were aching, they stood apart in 
their divided lives. If Lizzie had not understood this, she must have 
thrown herself at Ernest’s feet to ask for pardon. “ But it would never 
be the same again !” she cried to herself. “It would be worse than if I 
had never listened to Thorpe Fletcher. It is too late—too late—but 
why did God ever let him come!” Too late—she drew herself up, and 
stood with lips compressed and downcast eyes. 

Too late for Ernest also. He had gone so far that he did not know 
how to draw back. He would have given anything in reason—say all 
his life but just a quarter of an hour—to have undone the work of those 
few minutes and taken his love to his heart again. But he could not 
sacrifice his pride ; so he too stood in gloomy silence, stunned, and vaguely 
thinking what a merciful thing an earthquake would be, or any peril 
that might give him a chance of springing to Lizzie’s side to die with her. 
But the lane at the bottom of the Misses Fletcher’s garden, with a bit of 
orange peel and a little wisp of straw lying in the dust, and its dead 
walls garnished with broken bottles, hardly seemed the place in which to 
hope for any startling deliverance. None came, indeed. Only a boy 
appeared, wheeling a barrow, and whistling “‘ Beautiful Star.” As he 
went by he looked up sideways, with impudent curiosity, at the lady and 
gentleman who stood so silently, a little way apart, and was so much 
amused that he trundled his barrow as slowly as possible, while Ernest 
scowled at him. 

But at last the urchin’s red woollen comforter, fluttering in the bitter 
wind, disappeared round the corner ; “‘ Beautiful Star,” very much out of 
tune, died away in the distance ; and the young man advanced a step and 
spoke. 

“There’s no use in standing here to be stared at, is there? And as I 
daresay we shan’t meet for a long time, we might as well say good-bye.” 

Startled, she raised ~her eyes, and never saw the tremulous hand 
which was almost ready to be held out. “Whatdo you mean? Ernest, 
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are you going away?” And her heart beat with sudden fear, lest the lad 
should rush from the net which she and Theophilus had so benevolently 
woven for him. 

“Very probably,” he replied, with a faint flush of gratification at the 
idea of playing the part of superior coolness. “I have not, as you know, 
had time to make any plans, but I shan’t trouble you long.” 

“ Don’t do anything rash!” she cried, “ Ernest—don’t!” 

He looked at her in wonder, for he could not mistake the tone of 
passionate entreaty. Then, since she did care what became of him, why 
had she cast him off} Was it for Thorpe Fletcher ? 

“T don’t quite. understand,” he said. “I’m not going to cut my 
throat or be found in the river—do you mean that ?” 

(The latter assurance especially was not hard to give. It might have 
been different on a sultry August afternoon, when the current was strong 
and cool between its reedy banks, with the eternal blue above it, and the 
burnished dragon-flies darting over the little pools. Ernest might have 
fancied then that he had strength enough to end his troubles, where it 
was smooth and deep beneath the old red bridge. But to push away 
the leafless bushes, to break the thin crust of ice, and to plunge, with 
numb fingers and chattering teeth, into the black stream which slid 
below—he knew well that he had not courage for that, nor indeed for 
any violent end just then. His chilly, languid frame shrank from the 
thought of blood, or poison, or half-frozen water.) 

“No, no, no!” cried Lizzie; ‘don’t speak as if such things were 
possible! And don’t be hasty—take time to think before you decide on 
anything. It’s your whole life, you know—oh, take time !” 

“ You are very kind,” said Ernest, striving hard to preserve his 
lofty coolness. ‘I daresay J shall manage very well, thanks.” 

“ God grant you may! Ernest, try not to be angry with me!” 

“My anger can’t matter much to you now; and I hope other people 
will be pleased with you—as no doubt they will. What more can I 
say q ” 

“You mistake me,” she said. “ You are unjust to me!” 

Was he unjust ?. He turned upon her with sudden passion. “ Prove 
it!” he said. His voice was changed, his very features were transformed ; 
he towered above her, prouder and manlier than ever before. ‘“ Prove 
it, and I will ask your pardon on my knees!” But he took her swift 
change of colour for the pallor of conscious guilt, and before she could 
even stammer “No, no, I can’t,” in deadly fear at having so nearly 
betrayed herself, his face had relaxed, and wore its former look. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said; “I forgot we had settled that it was 
all over. Ineedn’t stop any longer, I think. Good-bye.” He lifted his 
hat to her with stately courtesy, as if he were the proudest of the 
Vaughans, instead of young Fletcher, the bankrupt ironmonger’s son, 
and before she could answer his good-bye he was gone. 

Lizzie never knew how she got home, though she had a dim recol- 
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lection of climbing the stairs to her room, and feeling as if the steps 
were multiplied by tens and twenties. Then she was lying on the floor, 
wondering why God would not let people die outright, when they did 
not want to go to heaven or anywhere. What was the good of dying, if 
one could not sleep even then, but must wake and live again! Oh, what a 
sham a quiet churchyard was, and what a mockery a corpse’s face! If 
she were dead, her face would be still, and full of rest, and all the time 
she would be alive somewhere, and if alive, then thinking of Ernest; 
and if thinking of Ernest, then, although dead, still crying out for death. 
So she moaned in her first misery, lying on the boards. 

But after a time she sat up, pushed back the dark cloud of her hair 
which had fallen down, clasped her hands round her knees, and thought 
of Thorpe Fletcher. She had done her part, and he must do his; and 
he would do it, she was well assured, for he was true as steel. Her only 
fear was lest Ernest should decide on anything rash before Theophilus 
could interpose, and she would not suffer herself to think of this pos- 
sibility. Her weakness left her no choice but to trust this man utterly. 
She told herself that she hated him ; yet, as she sat on the garret floor, 
her only comfort was to dwell on his name, “ Thorpe Fletcher,” as if it 
were a tower of strength. 

Her mother, calling from below, “ Lizzie, are you ready? Do you 
know that it is nearly two o'clock?” brought her suddenly back to the 
world of fixed hours and afternoon lessons. She sprang to her feet and put 
up her hair with trembling fingers. The face which looked out of the 
dusky little glass was white, but very brave. The great clear eyes looked 
straight into the future, and saw a hopeless life of poverty. From first 
to last her one thought must be to pinch and save. She would grow 
thin and faded in her dreary round of teaching ; she could never marry 
because she could not love again; her gladness was over, and all her 
bright days were gone. She would work for her mother; but in due 
time her mother would die, and she would be left alone. And after 
awhile there would be no Lizzie any longer, but a Miss Grey, with a 
prim cap and formal manners, trying to save a little for herself, and to 
keep her old age out of the workhouse, by imparting her small stock 
of knowledge and feeble old-fashioned accomplishments to the children 
of her former scholars. Perhaps, when she should be altogether past 
work, if she were very fortunate, her little savings, with a little charity, 
might suffice for the needs of her frugal existence, and lay her in the 
grourd when it was over. Hurrying to Mrs. Croft’s that afternoon, she 
took the first step towards this life from which she so recoiled. If it had 
been only for a little while—but she felt so young as she ran down the 
street! So young that she was sure she could escape no portion of this 
dreaded fate. She would have time and strength to sound its every 
depth. She would live long years: with it, till she gradually assumed 
the hideous likeness of her destiny. It was not the poverty she feared, 


but the Lizzie Grey who would remain when all was done. 
28—2 





Ridicule and Truth. 


a 


In a recently published account of Shaftesbury’s philosophy reference 
is made to a very curious dispute touching the relation of ridicule to 
truth, which arose out of certain propositions laid down by Shaftesbury 
in his Lssay on Wit and Humour. Although the controversy can hardly 
be called an important one, if judged by the thoroughness and force of 
the arguments used, it touches a subject of vital and permanent interest, 
and a brief review of it may fitly lead the way to a new consideration of 
the problem it raises. 

In the controversies carried on between the orthodox theologians and 
the deists in the last century the weapons of ridicule were freely resorted 
to. The champions of the light of natural reason, as opposed to the 
communicated light of a miraculous revelation, were eager to discover 
as many absurdities as possible, whether of historical statement, of 
ethical precept, or of any other kind, in the current orthodox opinions 
of the time. Into the worth of the particular species of ridicule thus 
employed, as measured by the interests of truth, we need not enter. 
“The reader,” it has been said, “of the deist controversies may indeed 
be inclined to suspect at first sight that the ridicule was often rather 
a substitute for reasoning than a supplement.” It was perfectly natural 
that the orthodox party should dislike this mode of treatment, even 
though perhaps they were not ungrateful when a Bentley or a Swift 
turned the tables on the deists, treating them with their own full 
measure of scornful laughter. And it was equally natural that the other 
side should assert their full right to employ this mode of attack. 

The formal defence of this right was undertaken by Shaftesbury in 
his Wit and Humour. “Truth,” he writes, “it is supposed, may bear 
all lights; and one of those principal lights or natural mediums by 
which things are to be viewed in order to a thorough recognition is 
Ridicule itself, or that manner of proof by which we discern whatever is 
liable to just raillery in any subject.” (Part I. sect. ii) From this 
passage it might at first sight seem that Shaftesbury was pleading for 
the employment of ridicule as a test of speculative truth or propositions 
relating to facts. But he does not distinctly put forth this view. Even 
in this extract one may see that he has in his mind rather objects of 
moral and wsthetic esteem than objects of intellectual belief. And this 
interpretation is fully borne out by a perusal of later parts of the work. 
Shaftesbury seems to admit that ridicule has for its proper object rather 
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the emotional dispositions and traits of moral character which enter into a 
belief than the logical basis of this belief. He speaks in one place of 
humour as a thing “ which Nature has given as a more lenitive remedy 
against vice, and a kind of specific against superstition and melancholy 
delusion.” (Part IV. sect. i.) It is manifest, indeed, that when Shaftes- 
bury is talking of ridicule as the test of truth, he includes under this 
term, and means to render prominent, the proper objects of ethical and 
esthetic approbation. In other words, the true is made to cover the 
good and the beautiful. And this intimate connection of the three great 
aims of our mental activity was natural enough in Shaftesbury, whose 
cast of intellect and mode of sentiment predisposed him to follow Plato 
in the imaginative construction of one large and splendid ideal, embracing 
all that is valued and sought by man, and fitted to call forth a sentiment 
of ardent worship and admiring awe. 

How far this fusion of apparently distinct ideas under the term “ truth ” 
is justifiable in relation to the employment of ridicule will be discussed 
later on. Here it is enough to call attention to the vagueness of the 
term as employed first of all by Shaftesbury, and afterwards by the other . 
parties in the dispute. The reader must bear in mind that throughout 
the controversy writers understand by the “ truth” which‘is to be tested 
rather something moral or esthetic than anything purely intellectual ; 
rather the excellence or baseness of some trait of character, or its beauty 
or deformity, than the truth or falsity of a belief. 

Shaftesbury’s plea for unlimited liberty in the use of ridicule was 
answered by the bulky and ponderous if not too keen logic of Warbur- 
ton, in the dedication to Free Thinkers prefixed to the first edition 
of his Divine Legation. The reader of the dispute may be inclined to 
smile as he sees the airy and elegant figure of. the refined optimist con- 
fronted by the somewhat unwieldy form of the litigious and vehement 
demonstrator of the truth of the Mosaic religion. One might have 
expected that Shaftesbury’s vague contention would fare badly in the 
hands of so massive if not always so discriminating an intellect. And 
the reader is forced to allow that the bishop has, on the whole, the best 
of the argument. He urges that the unbridled liberty of ridicule 
claimed by Shaftesbury would lead to the grossest abuses, and pours out 
his haughty indignation and contempt in the exclamation ; “For what 
greater affront to the severity of reason, the sublimity of truth, and the 
sanctity of religion than to subject them to the impure touch of every 
scurrilous Buffoon!” He quotes a remark of Wycherley, that “ wit is 
generally false reasoning.” So far from ridicule being the test of what 
is rational, the converse proposition is the truth of the matter: reason is 
the test of ridicule. He proceeds to show, against the affirmation of 
Shaftesbury that “truth cannot be obscured however disguised, nor 
consequently be made ridiculous however represented,” how a state- 
ment, in itself not ridiculous, may be made so by the mere substitution 
of a vulgar for a decent term. It will be noticed that Warburton keeps 
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more distinctly in view than his predecessor the application of ridicule 
to logical propositions having truth or falsity. At the same time he 
sees clearly enough that in most cases in which this application is 
made it is not the logical quality of the affirmation which forms the 
object of the ridicule, but some of its extra-logical aspects or associa- 
tions. 

The other side of the question was taken up and argued by Kames, 
the author of Hlements of Criticism, and the poet Akenside. The 
former tells us that in accurate terms the question is “ whether the sense 
of ridicule be the proper test for distinguishing ridiculous objects from 
those which are not so?” “To answer this question,” he continues, 
“with precision, I must premise that ridicule is not a subject of reason- 
ing, but of sense or taste.” This seems to mean that the special object 
of intellectual or logical appreciation, namely truth or falsity in proposi- 
tions, is never at the same time the object of the sentiment of ridicule. 
The writer uses this argument in order to combat Warburton’s proposi- 
tion, that reason must first show whether a thing is really ridiculous 
before we have any right to laugh at it. At the same time it cuts 
against Shaftesbury’s contention that the sense of ridicule is fitted to 
test what is reasonable and unreasonable. 

This disposition to separate the provinces of reason and the 
sentiment of the ludicrous becomes still more distinct in Akenside’s 
arguments (Pleasures of Imagination, note K to Book III.) The 
object of ridicule, he tells us, is not speculative truth, but actions, 
passions, &c. By this he seems to understand the quality of moral 
deformity. He urges that to ask whether ridicule be a test of truth 
is in other words to enquire whether that which is ridiculous can be 
morally true. Here Akenside clearly identifies truth with moral right- 
ness. “It is most evident,” he continues, “that as in a metaphysical 
proposition offered to the understanding for its assent, the faculty of 
reason, examining the terms of the proposition, and finding an idea 
which was supposed equal to another to be in fact unequal, of con- 
sequence rejects the proposition as a falsehood; so, in objects offered 
to the mind for its esteem or applause the faculty of ridicule, finding 
an incongruity in the claim, urges the mind to reject it with laughter 
and contempt.” Here it is evident that while a close parallelism is 
drawn between the activities of reason and “ the’ faculty of ridicule,” 
the two functions of the mind are regarded as mutually exclusive. The 
understanding recognises what is logically false, the sense of ridicule 
what is really unworthy of esteem. This point, however, will be eluci- 
dated more fully directly. 

Warburton replied to both of these defenders of the liberty of ridicule 
in the preface to a later edition of his Divine Legation. He accuses the 
author of Elements of Criticism of shifting the question from the point 
somewhat vaguely fixed by Shaftesbury. The latter had, ostensibly at 
least, raised the question whether ridicule be one of the proper tests of 
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truth. His successors contended for the very different proposition that 
only the sentiment of ridicule can judge what is ridiculous. It is evi- 
dent, however, that Warburton himself had really paved the way for 
this diversion by contending against Shaftesbury that reason has to 
decide what is really laughable. In answer to the arguments of Aken- 
side and his companion in favour of a complete separation of the two 
fields of speculative truth and the ludicrous, Warburton continues to 
urge that the function of reason may be interfered with by a too free 
indulgence in laughter. ‘ When our taste for ridicule gives us a sen- 
sible pleasure in a ridiculous representation of any object, we do not 
stay to examine whether that representation be a true one, but conclude 
it to be so from the pleasure it affords us.” He adds: “ When reason, 
the only test of truth I know of, has performed its office, and unmasked 
hypocrisy and formal error, then ridicule, I think, may be fairly called 
in to quicken the operation.” These quotations appear to show that 
what Warburton meant by calling reason the test of ridicule is, that 
reflection has to determine, not whether a quality attributed to an object 
is ludicrous, but whether the object has the precise quality ascribed to it. 
He would make reflection a preparation for ridicule, not a substitute for 
it. Warburton’s attempt to define the relation between the two 
activities is no doubt important as pointing to the moral aspects of ridi- 
cule, which may or may not be an allowable action under given circum- 
stances. Whether, however, he has here succeeded in accurately fixing 
the relations of the two mental operations is a question to be discussed 
later on. ; 

In his “ Life of Akenside” (Lives of the Poets), Johnson seeks, in 
his own curt, and not too discriminating fashion, to sum up the results 
of the discussion. “If,” he writes, “ ridicule be applied to any position 
as the test of truth, it will then become a question whether such ridicule: 
is just ; and this can only be decided by the application of truth as the 
test of ridicule.” In illustration of what he means, he goes on: “ Two 
men fearing, one a real, another a fancied danger, will be for a while 
equally exposed to the inevitable consequences of cowardice, contemp- 
tuous censure, and ludicrous representation ; and the true state of both 
cases must be known before it can be decided whose terror is rational 
and whose ludicrous; who is to be pitied and who despised.” This 
agrees substantially with Warburton’s view. The object of laughter 
being here terror before an illusory danger, it is sufficiently obvious 
that the fact of the reality or the unreality of the danger must first be 
decided before the spectacle can be said to be really ludicrous. It 
is, however, not quite accurate to say that truth is here the “ test” of 
ridicule. 

A review of the whole controversy is apt to suggest that each 
writer in turn gets involved in the meshes of a verbal snare by seeking 
to uphold a plain paradox. To a mind unperplexed by such verbal 
subtleties it probably seems self-evident that ridicule can no more be the 
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test of truth, whether speculative or other, than reason the test of the 
ridiculous. The only criterion of logical correctness is, one supposes, 
that our intellects perceive this quality, and similarly the only criterion 
of the ridiculous is that our sentiment of laughter responds to its appro- 
priate object. These propositions appear indeed to an impartial mind to 
be little more than roundabout definitions of what we mean by truth and 
the ridiculous. If this be so, however, how does it happen that so much 
thought has been spent on such mistaken issues? What is there in the 
relations of the true and the false, the good and the bad, on the one side, 
and the ludicrous on the other, to lead people to confuse the provinces of 
the two in the way they appear to have done? Let us look a little more 
closely at the nature of these mental activities, in order to see whether 
the prima facie view of the matter is the correct one; and, if so, what has 
led to this confusion of distinct mental acts both by those who assert that 
ridicule is the test of truth, and by those who maintain (in appearance at 
least) the converse proposition. 

First of all, then, we will interpret truth in the sense commonly 
adopted by Shaftesbury and his followers, namely as connoting what is 
conformable to our moral and esthetic sentiments. 

There are two contentions here put forward, each of which needs to 
be considered apart. On the side of Shaftesbury it is urged that ridi- 
cule is a test of moral or esthetic value. On the side of Warburton it 
seems to be maintained that the moral or esthetic judgment must be 
called in as a test of what is truly ridiculous. We will first of all 
examine the former view. 

And here we must try, at starting, to give a precise meaning to the 
expression “ test” or criterion, as used by Shaftesbury and his followers. 
It is evident that ridicule is here regarded as a negative test; that is to 
say, as something which proves the absence and not the presence of a 
quality. This quality, moreover, must be understood to include all 
degrees of moral or zsthetic worth, down to the zero point of bare appro- 
bation. “Ridicule is said to prove the absence, not simply of exalted 
virtue or of high beauty, but of all moral and zsthetic worth whatsoever. 
According to this interpretation, to Jaugh at a piece of conduct shows 
that it is neither virtuous nor right, neither noble nor xsthetically satis- 
factory. 

And now let us see for a moment what is needed in order to 
establish this conclusion. It might at first sight appear as if the 
proof of the statement that ridicule is the test of moral and esthetic 
worth involved the establishment of two distixct propositions : (a) Every 
object destitute of moral or esthetic worth is ridiculous ; (b) the converse 
proposition : All ridiculous objects are such as lack moral or esthetic worth. 
And this would be so if the worth test were used in its full and proper 
sense, as it is employed, fer example, by chemists. If A is a test of B, B 
must always be present when A is present, and never present except 
when A is present. But it is plain that Shaftesbury and his companions 
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do not understand the word “ test” in this way.* All that they seem to 
contend is that no morally or exsthetically worthy object is or can be 
ridiculous ; and this proposition is logically identical with the second of 
the foregoing propositions.t 

Is, then, this proposition exactly true ? 

And here it becomes necessary to determine approximately at least 
what it is we really laugh at in the moral and esthetic aspects of cha- 
racter. There are two principal hypotheses respecting the causes of 
laughter. According to Aristotle and numerous other writers the real 
object of laughter in comedy is some deformity or meanness of character 
which is not painful or destructive. This view appears to make laughter 
a mild and softened form of the sentiment of triumph over another's 
inferiority. The other view places the essential quality of the ludicrous 
in an incongruity between two things, whether appearance and reality, 
or a single experience and pre-existing ideas. Whatever is inherently 
inconsistent or exceptional, and a departure from the customary order, 
provided it does not awaken some deeper sentiment, is a matter of ridicule. 

We will not here enquire whether these represent two distinct causes 
of laughter, or whether one, and if so which, of them is to be reduced to 
the other. It seems pretty clear that we may either regard a harmless 
blemish or defect as incongruous with our pre-existing notions and ex- 
pectations ; or, on the other hand, conceive every case of incongruity as 
an instance of debasement, real or imaginary. And this makes it probable 
that the mental causes of laughter may be finally reduced to one simple 
principle. 

Having now ascertained what sort of things are ludicrous, let us 
proceed to enquire what relation these hold to the objects of the moral 
and the esthetic sentiment. And first of all, we will consider simply 
the relation of the ludicrous and the morally worthy, leaving its con- 
nection with the wsthetically worthy for a later inspection. We have to 
see, then, in the light of this definition of the ludicrous, how far the direc- 
tion of ridicule coincides with that of moral disapprobation, and more 
especially whether no morally worthy object can ever be ludicrous. 

It must at once be conceded that moral defects are fitted to excite 
laughter where no stronger sentiment is called forth. This is abundantly 
proved by “ the comedy of character ;” for example, the works of Moliére. 





* It is manifest, on a moment’s reflection, that the first proposition is untrue. First 
of all, an action may be morally and esthetically colourless, and yet not excite 
laughter ; e.g. my going to witness a certain play in preference to visiting the Opera- 
house. Secondly, and this is the important point, actions may be adverse to our moral 
and zsthetic sentiment and yet not appear ludicrous. Much that is morally base and 
esthetically wrong pains and disgusts us rather than tickles our risible sensibilities. 

t No Bis A= 
No A is B= 
All A is not - B. 
Astands here for ridiculous objects, and B for morally or zsthetically worthy objects. 
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And the reason is plain. Moral defect is one of the commonest forms of 
degradation ; and further, since we customarily look for and demand the 
exercise of certain moral habits, the lack of these strikes us as incon- 
gruous with the normal standard of human conduct. 

It is one thing, however, to say that the morally base is, under cer- 
tain conditions, ludicrous ; another to affirm that whenever we laugh it 
must be at something morally unworthy. A very hasty observation of 
facts will suffice, we think, to show that this proposition is not exactly 
true. Let us take an example from the characters of Dickens. The 
brothers Cheeryble are exceedingly worthy, and their constant flow of 
benevolence, their prompt and direct attention to every appeal made to 
them, cannot but excite our esteem. Yet these estimable qualities are 
at the same time decidedly amusing. Their nimbleness and methodi- 
calness in doing good, morally excellent though it be, is somehow funny. 
Any eccentricity of conduct, even though it be of very high moral 
worth, may easily appear laughable. A man who should now expend a 
large fortune in setting up an institution for teaching and diffusing a 
simpler method of English orthography would almost certainly be 
laughed at for awhile both by those who are forced to admit the utility 
of his scheme and the moral excellence of his conduct. 

What is the meaning of these facts? We have seen that laughter has 
for its proper object something slightly lowering to dignity or opposed 
to our customary ideas. Now though, as we have remarked, moral 
blemishes, if not excessive, are fitted to awaken this sentiment, other 
things besides these may be laughable too, as illustrating what is undig- 
nified and incongruous. And some of these things may even coexist 
with high moral worth. The same element of character may thus be 
morally estimable, and yet when looked at from another point of view 
appear irresistibly amusing. This is true of many deviations from the 
customary type of character and conduct which happen at the same time 
to be in the direction of moral excellence. Thus extraordinary self- 
forgetfulness in the pursuit of good objects, or a very uncommon regard 
for verbal accuracy, may easily wear a comical air. The same is true of 
all those expressions of morally worthy impulse, as generosity or pity, 
which assume an eccentric form, pointing to the presence of some intel- 
lectual or other idiosyncrasy. Thus, to take another illustration from 
Dickens, Mark Tapley’s persevering devotion and indomitable confi- 
dence derive a comical tinge from the odd fashion in which they express 
themselves. It follows, then, that since the objects of laughter are 
wider than moral unworthiness, and since the same action or trait may 
have distinct sides, laughter may occasionally coexist with moral appro- 
bation and even with moral commendation.* 





* We do not of course mean by this that the two feelings are simultaneously 
excited. Moral esteem and laughter are not congruous emotions; that is to say, do 
not easily coalesce. Yet they may be excited by the same object as successive oF 
alternating modes of feeling. 
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It may, perhaps, be urged in objection to this reasoning that we are 
here using the term “ridicule” in too wide a sense, confounding the lighter 
forms and the grave contemptuous forms, the Zachen and the Verlachen 
of the German. Although, it may be said, morally worthy actions may 
be amusing, they cannot excite anything like contemptuous laughter. 
And it may be added that the noun and verb ridicule, as distinguished 
from the adjective ridiculous, points to this more hostile kind of laughter. 
So far as we know, Shaftesbury and his followers took no pains to distin- 
guish these varieties of laughter. It may be said, indeed, that there is 
no sharp line dividing the two modes, and that consequently it is often 
difficult, if not impossible, to say whether a person’s ridicule is con- 
temptuous. This conclusion, indeed, follows necessarily from the theory 
which defines the object of laughter as some slight degradation, since it 
is impossible to say exactly when a thing ceases to be slight. But 
waiving this, and assuming, what seems to be indisputable, that there 
are two broadly distinct varieties of laughter, we fear that it cannot be 
maintained that objects of moral worth are universally free from attacks 
even of the more objectionable kind. May not a man be exceedingly 
good in his motives and intentions, and yet be egregiously foolish? and 
will not the coexistence of these attributes be pretty certain to give rise 
to situations which provoke our ridicule, of the contemptuous sort, even 
though they are fitted to call forth our moral esteem as well? Natural 
poverty of intellect, for example, for which a person is confessedly irre- 
sponsible, is apt to seem contemptible no less than immoral qualities. 
The vagaries of an extreme enthusiast are apt to provoke a hearty 
ridicule of the more contemptuous kind, even when we fully recognise 
his sincerity and disinterestedness. In truth, our impulses of laughter 
do not trouble themselves about moral distinctions, and are wont in their 
own unreasoning and capricious way to seize alike what is morally re- 
prehensible and what otherwise involves a loss of dignity, even though it 
happen to be perfectly commendable from an ethical point of view. 

So much as to the exactness of the contention that ridicule is an in- 
fallible test of moral worth. It may be true that we rarely have occa- 
sion to laugh at what is morally good ; but the fact that we may do so 
upsets the pretensions of ridicule to be an accurate test of this quality. 

Let us now enquire how it stands with the other quality of ssthetic 
worth, or beauty in its widest sense. Is it true, as appears to be affirmed 
by Shaftesbury, that what is esthetically worthy is never at the same time 
ludicrous? We do not propose to raise the question what constitutes the 
esthetic value or beauty of an object, but may comprehend under the 
term all things which are commonly admitted to be agreeable or charming, 
simply as objects of contemplation. Of course this class must be taken 
to exclude things which please a spectator just because of their ludicrous 
character, as well as things which gratify him by satisfying his moral 
sentiments, since these have already been dealt with. 

Here, again, it may be conceded that the lack of esthetic worth is 
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fitted to excite ridicule, provided no stronger feeling of repugnance is 
aroused. Want of all zsthetic charm and appropriateness clearly means 
a certain loss of dignity. Moreover, since we customarily look for a 
degree of esthetic propriety, its absence is wont to strike us as an 
incongruity. 

But even though these unlovely, graceless, and unharmonious aspects 
of character are for the most part ludicrous, does it follow that laughter 
always selects something which is thus destitute of esthetic value? A 
very few words will suffice to show that this large and unqualified pro- 
position is not exactly true. The sublime, for example, is a mode of the 
esthetically pleasing. At first sight it might seem as if the sublime and 
the ludicrous are exact opposites; but this cannot be maintained. As 
the proverb tells us, the two qualities lie very near one another, and 
everybody knows how easy it is to pass from the attitude of admiring 
reverence to that of laughter. And the reason of this is very simple. A 
quality of mind, such as a consuming moral enthusiasm, which awakens 
our awe by its grandeur, may under another aspect excite our risible suscep- 
tibilities by reason of its excessiveness and eccentricity.* A rare ex- 
hibition of modesty, for example, may please us as something eesthetically 
worthy, as being charming and even beautiful, and yet provoke our laughter 
when viewed as a departure from the normal standard. It seems plain, 
then, that if ridicule is to be a negative test of esthetic worth, this 
quality must not be interpreted in the fullest sense as including all that 
is pleasing as spectacle. 

There is a narrow sense in which the term “beauty” is often used, 
especially by those who talk and write about art. In this connection it 
stands for harmony in its widest signification, as including the relations 
of unity in variety, proportion, fitness, &c. Now it may be urged that 
if we identify zsthetic worth with these attributes it may be fairly tested 
by ridicule. 

Let us see how far this is correct. A character may possess an 
intrinsic harmony through the predominance of some one moral trait, let 
us say a scrupulous sense of honour, such as is exemplified by Tellheim 
in Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm. Yet nevertheless we laugh at such 
a character. True, it will be answered, but then the character lacks 
other forms of harmony. It wants certain counterbalancing traits, or a 
due proportion, and does not correspond to our concrete ideal type of a 
well-rounded human nature. It is the excess of a quality which we 
laugh at, and all excess lacks the beauty of harmony, namely of confor- 
mity with our standard of a complete human character. 

This reply iz a pertinent one, and leads us to what appears to be the 
correct answer to our question. Actions and dispositions alike have 





* It is also probable, as Mr. Bain says, that the posture of mind involved in ad- 
miration predisposes us to the relaxation of laughter. For a similar reason all that 
makes a heavy demand on our respect—as, fur example, preternatural gravity—is 
very apt to plunge the spectator into a fit of mirthfulness. 
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distinct sides, and present different aspects, according as they are viewed 
in this or in that relation. A character which is harmonious looked at 
as an isolated object, may lack external harmony ; that is, may fail to con- 
form to some type of character already present in the spectator’s mind. 
Now it may be said that laughter always seizes on some feature or aspect 
of character which involves a want of harmony, proportion, or measure. 
Every demeaning defect is clearly a want of harmony, since it is a depar- 
ture from the normal type which determines our expectations and our 
judgments. So, too, every incongruity, such as an excess of a good 
quality, implies a want of harmony. Thus it seems to follow that no 
character which is perfectly harmonious in all its relations can be really 
ludicrous. 

Yet though so much may be conceded, it does not follow that laughter 
is a negative test of the highest sort of esthetic worth. The kind of 
harmony the lack of which may be said to provoke our laughter is for 
the most part the most obvious and least impressive. It may be roughly 
defined as fitness or propriety ; that is to say, conformity with the custo- 
mary average manifestations of human character. The laughter- 
exciting element lies in the departure of a character or an action from 
the normal and familiar lines, whether this be or be not in the direction 
of moral debasement. Now as we have remarked, new manifestations 
of character which by their apparent incongruity with our customary 
impressions excite our amusement, may be found on close inspection to 
illustrate a higher and more subtle kind of harmony. Hence, after all, 
laughter can only be regarded as a test of certain forms, and these the 
least valuable forms, of zesthetic harmony or unity. 

We may now complete our study of the relation of laughter to mo- 
rality. All rightness of conduct may be viewed as a kind of harmony, 
namely as a conformity with the standard of a properly constituted 
social being. Hence moral blemishes may be said to imply a want of 
harmony or fitness. When this fact of unsuitability is the prominent 
feature of an action, it is pretty certain to become ludicrous. This is 
often the case with actions which sin less against a just moral code than 
against conventional decency and propriety. It follows, then, that the 
slighter degrees of moral turpitude will provoke laughter more on their 
esthetic than their ethical side. At the same time the esthetic rule of 
fitness by no means always coincides with the ethical rule of rightness, 
and, as we have seen, conduct which is not only morally correct but even 
virtuous, may seem to conflict with our ideas of what is appropriate, 
moderate, or harmonious. 

Thus far we have been considering whether it is correct to speak of 
ridicule as a test of moral and esthetic worth, so far as this worth is 
supposed to be a matter of certain and immediate judgment. But more 
than this seems to be claimed for it by Shaftesbury, and those who speak 
of ridicule as a criterion of moral or esthetic “truth.” These writers 
appear to maintain that ridicule has some part to play in sifting what is 
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only apparently good or beautiful from what is really so. After having 
found that ridicule is so very rough a test even of that which is imme- 
diately seen to be good, the reader will be prepared to believe that it can 
effect very little indeed in the discrimination of what is essentially worthy 
from that which has only an apparent value in moral or esthetic objects. 
In truth it is evident on a moment’s reflection that laughter can help us 
nothing in this respect. We laugh at what seems a moral blemish; and 
even if our moral judgment is at fault we still laugh. Hence the mere 
fact of laughter cannot possibly show that the particular object is pro- 
perly condemned on moral grounds. The correctness of a moral or 
ssthetic judgment is commonly supposed to be a matter of discussion 
and reasoning, and it is obvious that a sense of the ludicrous, however 
refined, can never discharge the function of such intellectual discrimi- 
nation. 

There is one sense in which ridicule may be said with some reason to 
be a criterion of moral “truth.” All appearance which is discovered to 
be unreal is in its nature laughable, whether it be as a form of incon- 
gruity or contradiction, or as a debasement—a falling below the reality. 
Now men are given to assuming all forms of moral excellence of which 
in actuality perhaps they are singularly destitute. The discovery of such 
insincerity and hypocrisy, when it does not awaken a deeper feeling, is 
followed by ridicule. We laugh for example at the superficial piety of 
Pecksniff. Hence it may be said laughter is the right test of such 
sincerity. Yet here the word “test” is evidently used in the loosest of 
senses. For first of all it is possible, as we have seen, to laugh quite as 
heartily at a sincere as at an insincere action, if the former presents an 
incongruity or defect in some other respect; and secondly it must be 
plain that the question of a person’s insincerity is often a very nice one, 
which can only be determined by means of careful reflection and infe- 
rence. Ridicule clearly cannot help us in the solution of this question, 
but on the contrary presupposes that the fact of insincerity is already 
ascertained. 

So far, then, as to the correctness of the proposition that ridicule is the 
negative test of moral and esthetic worth. And now what is to be 
said respecting the opposite contention of Warburton and Johnson, that 
the action of reason or reflection as applied to the moral or exsthetic 
quality of an object should precede that of ridicule? This contention 
may mean one of two things: (a) that such reflection by showing the 
unreal and imaginary nature of the ridiculous blemish may tend to 
remove the cause of laughter ; (d) that it is one’s duty to undertake this 
reflection with a view to a just control of laughter. Each of these mean- 
ings must be considered apart. 

First of all, then, is it correct to say that reflection on the facts of 
the case will certainly quench the impulse of laughter? And here there 
are two points to be considered. First of all, reflection may serve to 
show that an object has not the unworthy quality attributed to it; or 
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secondly, the question to be decided by this reflection may be the real 
moral value of the ridiculed action. The first case is illustrated by Dr. 
Johnson’s instance of reputed cowardice in face of danger. We may 
laugh at a man’s terror, believing this to be unfounded, when reflection 
would show it to be well-founded. This is no doubt true, and simply 
means that our perceptions are liable to be erroneous. Reflection, then, 
must affect the ridiculous aspect of things so far as it tends to correct our 
first hasty impressions. At the same time it is worth observing that the 
bare idea of the imaginary action or situation may continue to awaken 
laughter, even after we have discovered the absence of any corresponding 
object. So all ludicrous representation and caricature continues to pro- 
voke laughter, even when we recognise its want of verisimilitude. We 
do not say that a false representation, however comical, can ever be so 
effective as a true one which is equally ludicrous ; yet the combination of 
ideas involved, even in an inaccurate description of a person, may be 
irresistibly funny. 

The other case included in this question of the bearing of reflection 
on ridicule, is rather more important. We laugh at some supposed 
moral unworthiness, say something which at first sight looks like an act 
of niggardly meanness. Reflection, it is said, will in some instances show 
that the action is not in reality morally base. Our moral judgment may be 
at fault, and further consideration may show that what at first looked 
like an incipient vice is in reality right, and perhaps even virtuous. 
Similarly with respect to what at first sight seems zsthetically discordant. 
This seems to imply that there is some standard of moral and esthetic 
excellence by which the value of actions can be accurately measured. If 
we are able to see at once in every single case the moral or ssthetic quality 
of things, there appears to be no room for reflection. We must assume 
therefore either that there is some admitted universal principle of moral 
and wsthetic value (say the Hedonist’s), or at least that our intuitive 
sense is provided with general definitions and rules ; as, for example, that 
meanness consists in actions having such and such consequences or 
motives, and that whatever is in this sense mean is to be condemned. 
In either of these cases, reflection may, it is obvious, convince a person 
that what he at first supposed to be morally or xsthetically rejectable, is 
in reality not so. So far, then, as laughter is distinctly directed to a 
moral or esthetic blemish, its impulses may be checked by reflection. 
And in this sense it may be conceded that reason or intellectual percep- 
tion is a test of ridicule. But this does not, perhaps, amount to very 
much, since, as we have seen, the ludicrous aspect of an action rarely 
depends on its aggregate and precise moral or esthetic worth. 

In the second place, we have to ask whether there is any obligation 
to restrain the impulses of laughter in obedience to the dictates of reflec- 
tion. This question brings into view the moral side of laughter. To 
laugh at a person or anything pertaining to him, as his religious belief, 
is, it may be said, a mild form of detraction or humiliation. The more 
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contemptuous forms of laughter have an important function as an 
auxiliary to more severe modes of punishment, and even the lighter 
varieties are not without their disagreeable effect. Nobody likes to have 
. his motives or opinions laughed at, however good-naturedly he may take 
the laughter. And thus laughter, if properly directed, may be a useful 
corrective for the incipient stages of vice and folly. Even if it cannot 
convert a confirmedly vicious man, it may, as Lessing well points out, 
“confirm the morally healthy in their health.” But if laughter is thus 
in a sense punitive, it becomes a moral act which requires severe 
regulation. Although we cannot make ourselves laugh we can restrain 
our laughter, and we ought to do so if we would be just and fair. To 
laugh, for example, at a man’s ideas, because on a hasty glance they seem 
foolish and weak, is to do the person a wrong if a little reflection would 
have shown the ideas to be in reality reasonable and sound. 

It may be conceded to this line of reasoning, that with respect to the 
more painful kinds of laughter we are under an obligation not to make 
a person smart under the lash of ridicule until we are sure both that he 
has the attribute which excites the sentiment, and that this attribute is 
really a despicable one. Nor ought we to laugh contemptuously at a 
man even in his absence, except under these conditions, since such laughter 
necessarily reacts on our moral feeling, and may serve to strengthen our 
hastily formed opinion. In the case, however, of the lighter forms of 
laughter this obligation may easily be overrated. It must be remembered 
that laughter is one of the sweetest fountains of happiness, and that 
greatly to circumscribe its action would be to rob life of much of its 
charm. If we were bound on every occasion to measure well the correct- 
ness of a ludicrous representation, or the exact value of a trait of character 
which at first sight strikes us as comical, what would become of the 
hilarity of our convivial gatherings? Laughter, to be pure and deep, 
must be spontaneous and quick in its action; and the adoption of the 
serious mood of reflection would serve in many cases to unfit us for its 
enjoyment. Besides, it may be said that the lighter varieties of laughter 
which involve nothing like contempt, and are even compatible with strong 
liking, cannot possibly injure a person even when he is present,* and are 
absolutely innocent in his absence. 

It would thus appear that although we are clearly under a certain 
obligation with respect to the control of the more scathing and humiliating 
forms of laughter, the lighter outbreaks of hilarity may with tolerable 
safety be left to take care of themselves, since any little mischief which 
they are capable of producing is probably more than counterbalanced in 
the majority of cases by the pleasure which they bring. 

After entering so fully into the relation of ridicule to moral and 
esthetic worth, our examination of its relation to truth in the proper 





* If the person is known to be extremely sensible to ridicule, it may of course 
become one’s duty to restrain one’s laughter, since the pain caused in this case may 
be a considerable quantity. 
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sense, that is speculative as distinguished from practical truth, need not 
be a long one. 

It must be remarked here at the outset, as in the case of moral truth, 
that error does not always excite ridicule, for if serious in its nature 
and consequences it may awaken a very different kind of feeling; con- 
sequently to speak of ridicule as the test of truth must mean simply that 
what is true cannot appear ridiculous. In other words, the fact of our 
laughing at a proposition must be taken as a proof of its being a false 
one. 

All error, it may be said, when recognised as such, involves an element 
of incongruity, A false theory is either one which is inconsistent with 
itself or incompatible with previously ascertained truths. Accordingly 
(provided it does not present graver aspects) it is a fit subject for laughter. 
Again, the circulation of error commonly involves a certain slight degra- 
dation in those who profess it. Error springs from the credulity of the 
human mind, from its haste in adopting new or agreeable ideas, from the 
play of weak superstitious sentiments, and so on. Hence the associations 
of error are eminently adapted to excite ridicule. This is seen plainly 
enough in the use of the term “absurd,” which is applied to flagrant and 
palpable error, and which distinctly attributes to it a ludicrous aspect. 
It might seem, then, that ridicule, by pointing distinctly to the fact of 
error, may serve as a criterion of truth. 

It may be fairly admitted that we do often laugh at error, and laugh 
at it because it is error. Yet this is not sufficient to establish the claim 
of ridicule to be a test of error. The real question here, as in the case of 
moral and esthetic objects, is whether we do not laugh at other things 
in propositions and opinions besides their logical absurdity, and whether 
these other objects may not sometimes coincide with truth. A moment’s 
reflection will show that this isso. For example, the modern scientific 
idea of man’s descent from inferior animals is, quite apart from its truth 
or falsity, necessarily, when first presented, a ludicrous idea. The mere 
supposition of human kinship with the anthropoid apes has, on the 
face of it, something so derogatory to the respectability and dignity 
of our race, that it wants but a touch of the exaggerating hand to pro- 
voke our laughter. It is obvious, indeed, that the matter of a proposition 
may be of such a character as easily to lend itself to a ludicrous mode of 
representation ; and in this case, as Warburton contends, the fact of 
laughter tells us nothing about the logical quality of the affirmation. 

But this is not all. Even if we are sure that what we are laughing at is 
the supposed ingredient of error itself, or something (e.g. a foolish credu- 
lity) which is inferrible from this element, it is incorrect to say that ridicule 
isa test of the truth of the statement. There are two meanings of the word 
“teue,” which must be distinguished here. First of all,a proposition may 
be said to be subjectively true when it harmonises with and follows from a 
man’s pre-existing beliefs. Secondly, it is objectively true when it follows 
from facts and other truths which are generally eccepted as indisputable. 
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Now, since laughter is called forth by all that is incongruous with our custo- 
mary ideas, it follows that what is seen to be false in the first sense—that 
is to say, as conflicting with some pre-existing belief of the individual—vwill 
be pretty certainly felt to be ludicrous. But is it correct to say that the 
feeling of laughter tests the truth of the proposition in this case? Cer- 
tainly not. An idea must be first.of all recognised by intellectual 
perception as harmonising or conflicting with one’s adopted opinions. In 
fact laughter depends on such an act of perception as its antecedent. The 
impulse of laughter in this instance simply says that we perceive such an 
incongruity. Whether, however, this perception has been hastily per- 
formed, and is in consequence incorrect, whether further reflection would 
tell us that the contradiction is only apparent—all this, ridicule is clearly 
quite incompetent to decide. 

This logical incompetence of ridicule appears still more plainly in 
relation to objective as distinguished from subjective truth. Men of 
science, for example, are wont to laugh at the vagaries of fanciful meta- 
physicians when these come into contact with well verified truths of ex- 
perience. Yet their laughter is really no guarantee of the erroneousness of 
anew theory. This can only be ascertained by careful intellectual enquiry. 
It is possible, for example, that, after all, the new doctrine is not irrecon- 
cilable with generally accepted truths ; and itis even conceivable that a 
theory which does contradict some pre-existing and generally accepted 
belief, may nevertheless be true, and the earlier doctrine erroneous. And 
on these points ridicule, it is plain, can tell us nothing. 

It follows from these observations that ridicule, so far from being an 
assistance to the discovery of truth, may become an obstacle. If a first 
view of a proposition discovers some ludicrous aspect which moves us to 
laughter, the very excitement of this feeling may tend, as Warburton 
seems to suggest, to unfit us, for the time, to estimate its logical quality. 
As with the judgment of moral and zsthetic value so with logical insight, 
the required frame of mind is easily disturbed by the intrusion of the 
gay impulses of ridicule. Consequently, where the interests of truth are at 
stake it may become one’s positive duty to check the risings of laughter. 
It seems now to be generally admitted that in all discussion of disputed 
truths the play of ridicule ought to be confined within very narrow limits, 
if not excluded altogether. 

At the same time we do not approve of Warburton’s claim that 
even in respect to matters of speculative truth laughter should be wholly 
silent, and give place to the higher action of the reasoning faculties. If 
once we can be sure that a doctrine is erruneous, there is clearly no 
objection to the intrusion of ridicule, for in this case it cannot possibly 
interfere with the ascertainment of truth. Now, nobody will dispute that 
in many cases the intellectual detection of error is a very simple affair. 
There are fortunately a number of truths which nobody worthy of 
attention would now think of questioning. When a new theory is dis- 
tinctly seen to be contradictory to some such fully verified certainty, it 
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may without hesitation be called false. And when this is the case we 
have a perfect right to ridicule it. In many cases, too, the false doctrine 
is not even new, but the mere revival of some effete superstition. The 
permanence of certain weak habits of credulity, of the love of the mar- 
vellous, and so on, gives rise to a frequent revival of abundantly disproved 
superstitions, and it is obvious that in these cases our logical faculty has 
no new work to perform. We are accordingly quite free to greet the 
returning phantom with hearty ridicule. 

Not only so. It is not only legitimate thus to treat carefully detected 
errors ; it is well to do so. The very fact that we are all liable to fall 
into error through hasty observation, careless reasoning, easy credulity, 
and strong emotional bias, renders it important that we guard ourselves 
and others in every possible way against such foolish blundering. Now, 
as we have seen, ridicule is an excellent deterrent from moral infirmities. 
Similarly, it is a valuable safeguard against all intellectual error so far as 
this springs out of impulses and habits which we are capable of control- 
ling by our wills. To use the graphic words of a recent author, “ Ridi- 
cule clears the air from the vapours of preconceived prejudice.” 

More particularly ridicule has an important function to perform in rela- 
tion to the more enduring and stubborn class of errors. The weaker part 
of mankind is so ready to fall back into ancient illusions that it calls for all 
the resources of those who represent robust common sense and the scientific 
attitude of mind, at once tenacious and sceptical, to prevent this retro- 
grade movement. Among the most valuable of these resources is laughter. 
As has been well said: “ Ridicule is the most effective charm for lay- 
ing the ghosts of dead opinions. When a phantom dogma persists in 
haunting the living world, a laugh will cause it to vanish more rapidly 
than the keenest logical slashing.” Ridicule may thus be said to fulfil 
much the same purpose as the sharp glass which a wise father places on 
his wall in order to prevent his foolish boy’s reclimbing it to the risk of 
his bodily structure. It is cutting and painful, but it fences one about 
from worse evils. 

We do not say that this ridicule of error is desirable on all par- 
ticular occasions "and! under all imaginable circumstances. Men often 
have feelings of strong attachment, and even of reverence, associated with 
error, and it may be not only not well but even wrong to inflict the pain 
of ridicule in a case where enlightenment is out of the question. Yet it 
may be fairly contended that, as a general rule, it is well to make use of 
the scourge of ridicule in public discourse and in literature whenever men 
foolishly cling to doctrines which have long since been proved to be 
erroneous. The good effect of such a castigation will in the long run, 
one supposes, far more than outweigh the temporary pain inflicted. 
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THE critics of the last century, whose idea of esthetic analysis not unfre- 
quently seems to have been to form a mosaic of such little bits of a poet as 
could in some degree be held to resemble little bits of earlier poets, found 
in Milton a wide field for their ingenious labour. With an extraordinary 
memory and a taste for poetry that far overflowed the conventional banks 
of English and classical literature, Milton, at the outset of his career, 
seems to have steeped his imagination in the fine thoughts of almost all 
the European poets, and to have occasionally combined or reproduced 
their felicities in his own verse. But when his blindness came upon him, 
and he was more and more thrown for refreshment back upon the stores 
of his memory, he was unable, and, perhaps, not anxious, to ascertain 
whether a noble fancy or a chord of melody that floated in his brain was 
or was not his own in any sense but that of conquest. Like Goethe, he 
had the august arrogance of a supreme poet who is conscious that he 
confers immortality on a thought by stealing it, and that what is stolen 
leaves his lips so glorified in expression that it has become a new thing. 
A great deal of foolishness has been said about plagiarism ; to plagiarise 
is the instinct, the characteristic audacity of almost every poet of the 
highest class. It is only when it is committed by a small pvet or 
poetaster—in other words, when skill is wanted, and the hand of the 
thief is seen in the pocket of the owner—that the action becomes blameable, 
because contemptible. To carry out no further an argument that may to 
some readers seem paradoxical, it is at least certain, for praise or blame, 
that the later poems of Milton are studded with memories, more or less 
faint or vivid, of the works of numerous previous writers. The French 
didactic poet, Du Bartas, whether in the original or in the translation of 
Joshua Sylvester, supplied him with ideas ; some fine images and a whole 
train of thought were taken from the richly-coloured Christ’s Victory and 
Triumph of the younger Giles Fletcher ; even Cowley’s Davideis was 
laid. under contribution for Paradise Lost. These suggestions and 
reminiscences have been frequently dwelt upon, but not so much attention 
has been paid to the still bolder appropriations Milton made from various 
foreign writers. Some notice, but to an inadequate extent, has, indeed, 
been taken of the influence on the great English epic of the Adamo of 
the Italian dramatist, J. B. Andrein', who died shortly before Milton 
commenced his great task. It is probable that a close study of Italian 
and Spanish literature would bring to light many more cases of Miltonic 
adaptation and suggestion. But the most full and curious of all is one 
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which has, indeed, been frequently pointed out in a cursory manner, but 
never, to the knowledge of the present writer, been carefully investigated. 
This is the amount to which Milton was indebted in his sketch of the 
Fall of the Rebel Angels to the choral drama of Lucifer, by the Dutch 
poet Vondel. 

The Dutch language was not so little studied in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century as it now is. Elizabeth, being in some sort looked 
upon as the head of the Reformed party throughout Europe, supplied 
help to the Netherlands in their revolt against Spain; and when 
the United Provinces, after their almost single-handed and heroic 
struggles, succeeded in establishing for themselves, not merely inde- 
pendence, but a foremost place among the States of Europe, there was a 
good deal of diplomatic coquetting between Holland and England before 
the ultimate jealousy and hatred set in. The sudden political start made 
by Holland was almost immediately succeeded by the creation of a bril- 
liant literature. Within twenty years after the proclamation of the 
Federal Commonwealth of the Seven United Provinces, in 1581, all the 
greatest names in Dutch literature were born. It was a time of great 
imaginative revival all over the North of Europe. The same period saw 
the birth of Arrebo and of Stjernhelm, respectively destined to be the 
fathers of Danish and of Swedish poetry ; and of Martin Opitz, in whom 
German literature threw out its first modern blossom. In England the 
great Elizabethan school was at its climax, and light and heat radiated 
from London through all the Reformed countries. But in Holland, more 

‘than anywhere else, all the elements of imaginative production seemed 
concentrated and intensified in a brief period of brilliance. A single 
century sufficed to include the rise and decadence of Dutch literature. 
The year of revolt, 1568, was the approximate commencement of this 
period. Philip van Marnix, a sort of Flemish Rabelais, is named as the 
first artificer of classic Dutch prose, and flourished about this time; but 
the real imaginative life of the period centres around a species of Academy, 
founded at Amsterdam by the poet Samuel Coster, and fantastically 
entitled the Chamber of the Eglantine. This association took as its 
motto In Liefde Bloeijende (Blossoming in Love), and in process of time 
its earlier title was merged in the more familiar appellation of “ The 
Brothers blossoming in Love.” This body made it its duty to collect within 
itself every young man who showed any tendency to poetic gift, and 
under its auspices the great Dutch poets one by one emerged into public 
notice. A taste for the drama had come from Spain, and the Brothers 
took care to represent, in a half private way, the dramatic productions of 
their poets. In 1600 a youth of nineteen was admitted among the 
Brothers whose genius was so far in advance of that of all his predecessors 
that he has been justly named the father of Dutch poetry. This was 
Pieter Corneliszoon Hooft, of whom the voluble criticism of the day 
asserted that he was “more ingenious than Euripides, more stately than 
Virgil, more sublime than Horace, more wanton than Anacreon, and 
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more tender than Petrarch ;” from which it may be gathered that he was 
a writer of great fluency and versatility. He was more than this; he 
was a full-blooded poet of the Renaissance, born, like Marlowe, out of 
his due time, and he strove, in strenuous opposition to the domestic 
genius of his fatherland, to introduce the rich and sensuous forms of the 
South. Travelling in his youth in Italy, with the avowed purpose of 
studying the antique, it was Sannazaro more than Theocritus, Tasso 
rather than Virgil, whom he followed and delighted in. On his return 
to Amsterdam he charmed and bewildered the “ Brothers blossoming in 
Love” with his Granida, the first and almost only Dutch pastoral drama, 
and shortly afterwards with his tragedies of Geraardt van Velzen and 
Baeto. The school of poetry so commenced had a brief period of splendid 
activity. The unfortunate poetess, Tesselschade Visscher, whose Lines on 
the Nightingale, both in turns of fancy and in measure, recall in a most 
curious way Shelley’s Skylark, added an element of lyrical passion and 
melody ; Bredero, inspired without doubt by the brilliant successes of the 
English Elizabethan drama, founded Dutch comedy ; Cats, who, although 
born as early as 1577, belongs to a later period of production than these 
his juniors, introduced that curious manner of domestic poetry which is 
identified with his name, and with the paintings of Teniers and De Hooghe ; 
and lastly, the greatest of the writers which Holland has produced, Joost 
van den Vondel, composed that long series of works in almost every 
branch of poetic art which has given him a name in European literature. 
Vondel was born at Cologne on November 17, 1587, and died in his 
ninety-second year, February 5, 1679. This enormous life, which began 
before the death of Spenser, and only closed seven years after the birth 
of Addison, was devoted almost without a pause to the production of 
works of the imagination. The writings of Vondel form a library in 
themselves ; and few poets, except the inexhaustible Lope de Vega, have 
exceeded him in the quantity of their writings. Among his thirty-two 
dramas two have remained universal favourites—his domestic tragedy of 
Gijsbrecht van Aemstel, and his scriptural drama of Lucifer. 

As early as 1617 the Chamber “ Blossoming in Love” gave regular 
theatrical representations in a properly constituted building, and in 1637 
a public theatre was opened, in which, on the first night, Gijebrecht van 
Aemstel was produced. After the death of Hooft in 1647, Vondel con- 
tinued to supply dramas for this house; and it was for this purpose, 
when in his sixty-seventh year, that he wrote the Lucifer, which was 
brought out with great display of scenic heavens, but after two nights 
withdrawn on account of the great expense it involved. It was then 
printed in 1654. Milton was living in the “ pretty garden-house opening 
into the park,” and still acting as Secretary to the Council of State, 
although his failing sight had led him, some months before, to suggest 
Marvell as his successor. In April peace had been made between Eng- 
land and the United Provinces, and there was a temporary cessation of 
hostilities. There can be little doubt that Milton kept himself well 
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versed in the best current Dutch literature. There were frequent inter- 
changes of scholarly civilities. » Huyghens had been in London within 
Milton’s manhood, burning incense to the English poets, and carrying 
back to Holland memories, and, alas! imitations of the great John Donne. 
Such a poet_as Hooft, kindred in so many ways to Milton’s own youth, 
divided as it was between Puritanism and the worship of beauty, between 
pietism and sensuous paganism, cannot but have attracted his learned and 
curious mind. Hence, one may well believe that immediately on the 
publication of Vondel’s Lucifer a copy found its way to Milton; it 
may have been one of the last books he read with his own faded eyes. 
Four years afterwards—that is, in 1658—he is supposed to have com- 
menced Paradise Lost, and in 1667, thirteen years later than the Dutch 
drama, it saw the light. 

We all know that, in the great English epic, the Fall of the Angels 
forms a vast episode in the story of the Fall of Man. In Lucifer, the 
angels fill the foreground, and man is secondary and out of sight. The 
scene of the Dutch drama is laid in heaven itself, and never leaves it. 
Above, just beyond our vision, God remains apart, ineffable; below, 
the new created human couple walk their paradise ; but we never tres- 
pass on the domain of either. The persons are all angels, and when the 
curtain rises they are all blessed and serene. This apparent serenity, 
however, is the mask of a suspicion that has hardly ripened into ill- 
feeling. Belzebub and Belial are discovered in conversation when the 
drama opens ; and we learn from the first that Apollyon has been sent by 
Lucifer, the Stadholder of the States of Heaven, to make a closer inves- 
tigation of Adam’s bliss, and the condition in which God has placed him. 
Belial, leaning from the sheer heights, sees Apollyon rising from circle 
to circle, outspeeding the wind, and leaving a track of splendour behind 
him. He soars into the blue hyaline of heaven, while the celestial 
spheres almost pause upon their courses as they lean to gaze upon his 
countenance ; he seems to them no angel, but a flying fire. At last, 
like a star, he alights on the rim of heaven, and bears in his hand a 
golden branch. Belzebub praises the blossom and fruit of this branch 
in very luscious alexandrines ; its golden leaves are studded with aerial 
dew, and between them the jocund fruit glows with crimson and with 
gold. It would be a pity to rend it with the hands; the very sight of it 
fascinates the mouth. If such fruits can be eaten in Eden, the bliss of 
angels must give way tomen. To this light hyperbole Apollyon re- 
sponds eagerly and seriously, and his listeners are roused to enquire in 
what this felicity of man consists. He gives a very spirited and poetical 
account of his journey to the earth, and a vivid but rather rococo 
description of the wonders and beauties of the earthly paradise, which 
he praises as far more varied and exquisite than the heavenly. He 
passes to the subject most interesting to his hearers—the nature and 
functions of the inhabitants of this garden. It seems that at the moment 
that he fluttered on wide pinions over Eden, Adam was giving names 
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to all the animals. Griffins and eagles were obedient to this man, and 
dragons and Behemoth, and even Leviathan, while the trees and bushes 
rang with melody. But of all marvels this has amazed him most, that 
the two inmates of the garden have power subtly to weave together 
body and soul, and create double angels, out of the same clay-flesh and 
bones. It is for this purpose, no doubt, that God has just made these 
two strange creatures, that he may reap from them a rich harvest of 
souls. Apollyon watches, with an agony of jealousy and longing, their 
joyous dalliance; and at last, with infinite pain, tears himself away 
from a scene in which he can have no part. But of all the beauties 
and wonders, he praises Woman most, and grows so ecstatic that he 
declares— 
Search all our angel bands, in beauty well arrayed, 
They will but monsters seem, by the dawn-light of a maid. 
Belz. It seems you burn in love for this new woman-kind! 
Apoll, My great wing-feather in that amorous flame, I find 
I've singed! "Twas hard indeed to soar up from below, 
To sweep, and reach the verge of Angelborough so ; 
I parted, but with pain, and three times looked around ; 
There shines no seraph-form in all the ztherial bound 
Like hers, whose hanging hair, in golden glory, seems 
To rush down from her head in a torrent of sunbeams, 
And flow along her back. Soclad in light and grace, 
Stately she treads, and charms the daylight with her face : 
Let pearls and mother o’ pearl their claims before her furl, 
Her brightness passes far the beauty of a pearl! 
Belz. But what can profit man this beauty that must fade, 
And wither like a flower, and shortly be decayed ? 


The description that closes with the above passage bears many striking 
points of resemblance to the Fourth Book of Milton’s epic. What 
follows is contrary to the purpose of the English poet. Apollyon goes 
on to explain that an eternity is assured to mankind by a tree of im- 
mortal life which he has seen in the midst of Eden, by eating the fruit 
of which man will live for ever, and the number and power of his 
children be eternally on the increase. The key-note of the drama is then 
struck, for Belzebub, quivering with jealousy, exclaims— 


Man thus bas power and scope to wax above our heads, 


At this moment a trumpet is heard, and the hosts of heaven assemble. 
Gabriel, “ chief of the angelic guards,” appears, attended with the chorus 
of cherubim, sent as herald from the throne of God. His message is to 
this effect: God has created man a little lower than the angels, in order 
that, in the process of time, he may ascend up the staircase of the world 
into the summit of uncreated light, the infinite glory. Though the 
spiritual race now seems to overtop all others, yet God has from eternity 
concluded to exalt the human race, and to transport them into a 
splendour which is not different from that of God. The eternal Word, 
clothed in flesh and bone, anointed as Lord and Head and Judge, you 
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shall see give law to all the troops of spirits, angels, and man, from his 
unshadowed kingdom. Then the clear flame of seraphim shall seem 
dark beside the godlike splendour of man. This is destiny, and an un- 
revokable destiny. A burst from the chorus— 


Whatever Heaven decrees shall please the heavenly host— 


softens the severity of Gabriel’s demeanour, and he passes on to discuss the 
present state of the angelic orders. Vondel’s conceptions in this respect 
are simply those of St. Thomas Aquinas and Dante: we seem to move in 
the fourteenth century, as we read of the inmost hierarchy of seraphim, 
cherubim, and thrones; of the second of dominations, virtues, powers, 
and the outer hierarchy of principalities, archangels, and angels. We 
must remember, however, that Milton also was not free from the technical 
expressions of a celestial cosmology that the researches of science had 
already exploded. To return to the earlier part of Gabriel’s charge, it 
will be noted that Vondel, though shadowy in his theology, fully escapes 
that rock of Arian heresy on which Milton struck in his Sixth Book ; 
but, once started on the primum mobile, he wanders on in a sufficiently 
tedious prolixity. At length, however, the speech of Gabriel ceases, and 
the first act closes with a long antiphonal ode from the chorus. As this 
passage—almost the only one hitherto translated into English—was ren- 
dered with some success by the late Sir John Bowring, I will not 
attempt to give a version of it here. It is a long rhapsody in praise of 
the divine attributes, expressed in language of exceptional sublimity, and 
with a mingling of daring theological dogma with organ-harmony of 
music which is not unworthy of those that “sing, and singing in their 
glory move.” 

In reviewing this first act, we see that, as in Paradise Lost, jealousy 
is the seed out of which the shoot aad flower of rebellion bear such rapid 
fruit of destruction. But whereas in that poem, in almost precisely 
similar terms, God himself commands obedience to the Son, “ whom this 
day I have begot,” and proclaims His superiority to the angels, which 
enflames them to sullen revolt, it is here the ignominy of watching the 
crescent supremacy of the vile rival man, born of the dust, that rouses 
the jealous anger of the Princes of Angelborough. The causes are 
widely distinct ; the consequences are curiously identical. But we must 
not press on too fast: when the first act closes, all appears docile and 
quiet in heaven ; if complaint there be, it finds no voice in words. 

But the second act opens in startling contrast to this universal sub- 
jection. Lucifer himself enters, attended by Belzebub and other of his 
own familiar followers. They draw rein in this quiet place, and the 
leader opens discourse as follows :— > 

Swift spirits, let us stay the chariot of the dawn, 
For high enough, in sooth, God’s morning-star is drawn, 
Yea, driven up high enough! ’tis time for my great car 
To yield before the advent of this double star, 
29—5 
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That rises from below, and seeks, in sudden birth, 

To tarnish heaven’s gold with splendour from the earth! 
Embroider no more crowns on Lucifer's attire, 

And gild his forehead not with eminent dawn-fire 

Of the morning-star enrayed, that rapt archangels prize,’ 
For see another blaze in the light of God arise! 

The stars grow faint before the eyes of men below ; 

’Tis night with angels, and the heavens forget to glow. 


In this tone of almost petulant indignation the Stadholder of Heaven 
proceeds, and only ceases to call the attention of Belzebub to the sound 
that reaches them from far away. It is the trumpet of Gabriel, who 
pronounces the same disastrous message at another of the gates of 
Angelborough. The melancholy of Lucifer is stirred and roused by the 
passionate declamations of Belzebub, who cries that an earth-worm has 
crept out of a clod of earth that he, the lord of heaven, might with 
downcast eyes and bended knees adore it. Lucifer had best not wait 
for the order to lay down his sceptre, but leave his throne at once, and 
take the lyre in hand, ready, at the first sight of man, to smite its chords 
with a servile plectrum. All this ironical advice is little to the taste of 
the prince. 

Nay, that will I resist, so be it in my power, 
he cries; and Belzebub takes instant advantage of his defiance to build 
him up in conceit of his own majesty and power. His ever-crescent 
light, the first and nearest God’s, no captious decree can diminish, no 
upstart mortal approach. Shall a voice of lower pitch thunder from the 
throne? To carry out this vain design of promoting man, were to 
violate the sacred right of the eldest child’s inheritance. Such an assump- 
tion, actually forced on the angelic orders, might provoke all heaven 
armed against one. Lucifer replies in a spirit of patriotic devotion, 
which has nothing of the rebel angel in it, but is rather inspired by the 
recent memories of the holy struggle of the United Provinces against 
Spain: “If Iam a child of the light, a ruler over the light, I shall pre- 
serve my prerogative. I budge before no tyrant, nor archtyrant. Let 
who will budge, I will not yield a foot. Here is my fatherland. 
Let me perish, so long as I perish with this crown upon my head, this 
sceptre in my fist, and so many thousands of dear friends around me. 
That fall will tend to honour and unwithering praise, 

En liever d’eerste Vorst in eenigh lager hof, 

Dan in’t gezalight licht de tweede, of noch een minder, 


and better to be first prince of some lower court, than in the blessed 
light to be second, or even less.” These two lines are not less famous in 
Holland than is with us that single line, in which Milton intensified the 
expression of Vondel’s idea in half the number of words. But in the 
midst of these vague desires and unshaped instincts of defiance, the 
chariot of Gabriel, in whose hands the book of God’s mysteries lies 
folded, is driven their way, and Lucifer determines to question the 
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herald further as to the actual import of this message that so trenches on 
angelic pride. Belzebub leaves him, and the two great princes meet. 
Lucifer addresses Gabriel with a frank statement of his doubts and 
apprehensions. For what purpose has the eternal Grace humiliated its 
children? Why has the angel nature been thus precipitated into dis- 
honour? Will God unite eternity to a beginning, the highest to the 
lowest, the Creator to the created? Must innumerable God-like spirits, 
unweighted by bodies, bow before the gross and vile element of mortal 
clay? He closes by entreating Gabriel tg unlock the sealed book he 
holds, and explain to his wondering intelligence this terrible paradox. 
To this eloquent appeal Gabriel has no very intelligible reply to give : 
he repeats the statement of destiny, he charges the stadholder with 
obedience ; but he fails to give any very salient reasons for a decree that - 
must have startled and perplexed himself. ‘Obey God’s trumpet! you 
have heard his will!” is the sum of the explanation that he has to give, 
Lucifer then draws a picture of the misery of those coming days, 
when he will have to see man sitting beside the Deity upon his throne, 
and watch the incense-censers swinging to the sound of thousand thou- 
sand unanimous chorales, each bar of which will dull the majesty and 
diamond rays of the Morning Star, and echo like wailing in the courts of 
heaven. Gabriel interposes occasionally with commonplaces about obe 
dience, duty, and contentment, while the lament of Lucifer grows keener 
and shriller as he mourns beforehand over the ruin of his dignity, Nay, 
even of God’s dignity ; for he declares that if the fountain of light is to 
plunge its splendour into the pit of a morass, the heavens will be struck 
blind, the stars whirl and fall dizzily into space, and disorder and chaos 
rule in Paradise. It is to give God his right that he thus presumes to 
oppose his decree. To which Gabriel pertinently, if rather prosaically, 
answers: “ You are very zealous for the honour of God’s name; but 
without considering that God knows much better than you do in what 
his greatness consists.” He quells the murmurs of the stadholder with 
some sharp words about the necessity of cheerful obedience, and bids 
him see to it that his feet walk in the steps of God’s revealed wisdom. 
Belzebub, being left alone with Lucifer, hastens to point out to him that 
the obvious effect of this new edict will be to clip the wings of the stad- 
holder’s authority, which, indeed, the latter needs no argument to per- 
ceive. Lucifer vows to take his honour into his own hands; he will 
raise his seat into the very centre of heaven, past all the circles with 
their starry glory. The heaven of heavens shall furnish him with a 
palace, the rainbow shall be his throne. On a chariot of clouds, borne 
up on air and light, he will crush and override all opposition, even from 
the Lord of earth himself. Or, if he falls, the transparent arch of 
heaven shall burst like a bubble, and all the universe crash in chaos. 
He summons Apollyon to council. In the dialogue that ensues some 
dramatic skill is shown, though Vondel’s force lies rather in description, 
in gorgeous expression, and in lyric rhetoric, than in the true field of the 
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drama. Lucifer is flushed and arrogant; Belzebub, an etherial Iago, 
hounds him on to rebellion; Apollyon is prudential and diffident, a 
graceful courtier, who hints a weak point and hesitates difficulties. The 
urgument of the latter is that Michael, God’s Field-Marshal, holds the key 
of the armoury; the watch is entrusted to him, and not a star can move 
without his thorough consciousness. He finely exemplifies the serene 
strength of the Deity by saying that although the Castle of Heaven 
should set its diamond gates wide open, it would fear not craft, nor 
ambush, nor attack. Lucifer, however, decides that the attempt must be 
made ; but first of all Apdliyon is sent to direct Belial to sound the 
minds of the angels ; the “ persuasive accents” of Belial, as in Paradise 
Lost, being set great store by for their power of eloquent dissimulation, 
since 
his tongue 
Dropt manna, and could make the worse appear 
The better reason, to perplex and dash 
Maturest counsels. 

It may be said, in passing, that the figure of Belzebub, though to less 
marked a degree, resembles the grand figure so named in Milton’s poem. 
Lucifer and Belzebub ascend and disappear: Belial enters with Apollyon, 
who is now eloquent in the course he lately shunned, and Belial needs 
no persuasion. They pass to whisper the project of rebellion far and 
wide among the Orders. While they are busied in this work, the stage 
is crowded with the Chorus of loyal angels, who contemplate, as from 
the Primum Mobile, the Hierarchies circling in the Crystalline Heaven, 
illuminated by the uncreated light, as Dante in the Paradiso gazed on 
the snow-white Rose of the Blessed. They witness with alarm the change 
that comes over the snowy, starry purity of the Orders. 

Why seem the courteous angel-faces 
So red? Why streams the holy light 
So red upon our sight, 

Through clouds and mists from mournful places ? 
What vapour dares to blear 
The pure, unspotted, clear 
And luminous sapphire ? 

The flame, the blaze, the fire 

Of the bright Omnipotence ? 

Why does the splendid light of God 

Glow, deepened to the hue of blood, 
That late, in flowing thence, 

Gladdened all hearts? 


What is the cause, they cry? Since, but now, all the balconies and 
battlements of heaven were thronged by myriads of happy faces, singing 
the praise of Man! The Anti-chorus takes up its parable in reply— 

When we, enkindled and uplifted 
By Gabriel's trumpet, in new ways 
Began to chant God’s praise, 

The perfume of rose-gardens drifted 
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Through paths of Paradise, 

And such a dew and such a spice 
Distilled, that all the flowery grass 
Rejoiced. But Envy soon, alas! 

From the under-world came sneaking. 

A mighty crowd of spirits, pale 
And dumb and wan, came, tale on tale, 

Displeased, some new thing seeking ; 
With brows that crushed each scowling eye, 

And happy foreheads bent and wrinkled ; 
The doves of heaven, here on high, 

Whose innocent pinions sweetly twinkled, 
Are struck with mourning, one and all, 

As though the Heavens were far too small 
For them, now Adam’s been elected, 

And such a crown for Man selected. 

This blemish blinds the light of grace, 
And dulls the flaming of God’s face. 


This ode, which is here rendered with scrupulous attachment to the 
original, is an interesting example of the alternation of exquisite with 
tawdry and prosaic imagery, and noble with flat and poor expression, 
which is characteristic of most of Vondel’s writings. These choruses at 
the close of each act are not peculiar to the Lucifer, but common to 
Dutch dramatic poetry generally. We have in English an exactly 
analogous example in the Cleopatra of Samuel Daniel, a tragedy written 
in rhymed verse, with solemn choral variations. 

In the second act the rebellion has been confined to the desires of a 
few princes ; in the third act it has taken fast hold of the multitude. 
The whole process is precisely that recounted in Book V., lines 616-710, 
of Paradise Lost. Belial and Apollyon have passed far and wide among 
the ranks of the angels, and, while calling them together under the 
banner of Lucifer, have “cast between ambiguous words and jealousies 
to sound or taint integrity.” The angels are discovered huddling together, 
with all their beauty tarnished, drowned in grief and deep sunk in their 
own melancholy thoughts, and, ever and anon, with one voice they cry— 

Alas! alas! alas! where has our bliss departed ? 


The loyal Chorus are properly displeased with this excessive and 
groundless show of depression. They declare that Heaven freezes with 
the wind of their lamentations. The azure ether is not accustomed to 
hear a music of affliction go up in vapour through its joyous vault. 
Triumphs, songs, and symphonies on stringed instruments befit the 
blessed. They call upon their fellow-choristers to aid them in cheering 
these sorrowful souls. But the Luciferists, as they are now called, only 
repeat their monotonous cry— 


Alas! alas! alas! where has our bliss departed ? 


The Chorus reminds them of their being. They were born to be 
joyous ; brought forth, like flowers, upon a beam of the glory of God: 
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created to hover and flash through the unshadowed light of life. At last 
the Luciferists enquire if the Chorus is really in earnest in asking them 
why they mourn; is it not well enough known that the angels have 
fallen from their high estate to make room for the dull brood of Man? 
The charter given by God has been repealed ; the sun of spirits is sud- 
denly gone down, and, burying their faces in their folded wings, they 
repeat once more their miserable refrain. The Chorus, excellent persons 
with whom the readers find it a little difficult to have patience, exclaims : 
“How dare you censure the high ordinance? This seems like a revolt! 
Oh, my brothers, cease this lamentation and defiance, and bow yourselves 
under the inevitable yoke!” This exemplary advice is severely criticised 
by the Luciferists ; and a long discussion ensues, in which each party says 
a single line, after the occasional manner of most Greek plays. The ball 
of argument is tossed from hand to hand, and both speak well, the 
Luciferists, however, with most point and wit. The great seducers, Belial 
and Apollyon, then come upon the scene, and affect the greatest surprise 
at the appearance of the ranks of angels plunged in sorrow and wrapped 
about with desolation. They enquire, with simulated anxiety, into the 
cause of this; but the Luciferists are sad beyond speech, and the Chorus 
replies : “ They mourn that the state of Man triumphs, that God will 
entwine his being with Adam’s, and spirits be subject to human authority. 
There you learn briefly the ground of their sorrow.” The Chorus further 
begs that Belial will settle the dispute ; but without advantage to itself, 
for the angel-princes take, of course, the rebel standpoint, and argue with 
more subtlety than the lower Luciferists. The wrangling progresses 
further, the one side continually preferring their charge of a promise 
broken, a charter disannulled, and the other repeating in a variety of 
shapes the formula that 


Obedience pleases God, the Ruler of our day, 
Far more than incense clouds or godlike music may. 


Belial at last sums up in saying— 
Equality of grace would fit the Godhead best ; 


a rebellious assumption of superior justice, which rouses the Chorus to a 
somewhat long-winded summary of the contrast between the supremacy 
of the Creator and the subjection’ of the created. During the closing 
words of this harangue, the clouds and lurid fiery blaze increase, and 
out of the sinister gloom appears Belzebub. On his appearance, the 
miserable Luciferists repeat their uniform cry. The new-comer consoles 
them, and bids them be of good cheer— 

O cease from wailing ; rend your badges and your robes 

No longer without cause, but make your faces bright, 

And let your foreheads flash, O children of the light! 

The shrill sweet throats, that thank the Deity with song, 

Behold, and be ashamed that ye have mixed so long 

Discords and bastard tones with music so divine, 
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The followers of Lucifer reply. They are now so enraged that they 
declare themselves ready to smother Man in his own blood, rather than 
permit his usurpation. They entreat Belzebub to lead them on to 
battle, and they swear to fvllow his standard. Belzebub, “than whom, 
Satan except, none higher sits,” with dignified indignation admirably dis- 
played, rejects the proposition of the mutineers, and enters into a long 
argument with them, in which he pretends slowly to be persuaded of 
their wrongs. He further feigns to be exceedingly moved by tne defal- 
cation of Apollyon and Belial, but he steadily refuses their offer of 
leadership, unless they will permit him to lead them, as suppliants for mercy, 
to the Throne of Grace ; and there is a peculiar motive for the unctuous 
zeal of this last offer, for, while the words are in his mouth, the magnifi- 
cent presence of Michael is before us. The Field-Marshal addresses 
Belzebub in a haughty tone, and, in spite of this last flosculus which has 
fallen from his lips, roundly accuses him of stirring up rebellion. Belze- 
bub, nothing abashed, humbly rebuts the charge, and prays Michael to 
assist him in interfering in favour of peace. Michael thereupon offers, in 
a sufficiently peremptory tone, to lay their petition before the Deity. 
The Luciferists boldly insist on their right, and blaze up into the most 
absolute defiance. Michael thereupon warns them that those who fight 
against him fight against God; but the rebel host shriek back that the 
stadholder, Lucifer, is on their side. Michael can hardly believe it ; 
and then, in thunderous rhetoric, he calls down divine vengeance upon 
them, and, gathering the ranks of the faithful about him, soars upward 
to lay the matter at God’s feet. Belzebub raises the courage of the 
Luciferists by announcing the advent of Lucifer, who approaches on his 
chariot, and greets them with great dignity of speech. The Luciferists 
pour out their anguish to him thus— 

Forbid it, Lucifer, nor suffer that our ranks 
Be mortified so low and sink without a crime, 
While Man, above us raised, may flash and beam sublime 


In the very core of light, from which we seraphim 
Pass quivering, full of pain, and fade like shadows dim. 


* * * * * * 


We swear, by force, beneath thy glorious flag combined, 
To set thee on the throne for’Adam late designed ! 

We swear, with one accord, to stay thine arm for ever; 
Lift high thy battle-axe ! our wounded rights deliver! 


Lucifer, however, still deems it politic to feign a loyal and pious mind ; 
but at length he gives way, especially to the arguments of Belzebub. To 
his own superior intelligence the contest seems hopeless, the battle lost 
before it is fought. But at last he cries— 


I will content me, then, force to resist by force! 


But he stops the shouts of delight with which this concession is greeted, 
to bid the princes take witness that he is forced into this step by the need 
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to protect God’s realm against usurpation. Belzebub, then, like some 
arch-heretic or anti-pope, busies himself to prepare divine honours for the 
new deity. The crowd take up the idea, and shout— 


Crown, crown with triumph great God Lucifer. 


At the command of Belzebub, they bring perfumes and burn them before 
him, and in choral antiphonies they sing his praise. 
Follow the chief, whose trumpet and whose drum 


Protect the crown of Angeldom! 
Behold, behold, how the Moraing Star outflashes! 


They pass away in triumph, and the Heavenly Chorus descends, 
filling the vacant scene, and trilling a mournful epode to this dithy- 
rambic passion, full of pain and anxious wonder. 

The fourth act opens with a most Miltonic blare of martial melody. 
All heaven is in a blaze, and Gabriel speeds to bid Michael prepare to 
defend God’s name. The third part of heaven has sworn fealty to the 
traitorous Morning Star, and lead him on with shouts and singing. 
Melancholy and depression have now seized the loyal angels, and the un- 
faded seraphim sit brooding on their woe. To Michael, who demands 
to learn what effect the news produced at the Throne of God himself, 
Gabriel replies— 

I saw God's very gladness with a cloud of woe 
O'er-shadowed, and there burst a flame out of the gloom 
That pierced the eye of light, and hung, a brand of doom, 
Ready to fall in rage. I heard the mighty cause 

Where Mercy pleaded long with God’s all-righteous laws, 
Grace, soothly wise and meek, with Justice arguing well. 
I saw the Cherubim, who on their faces fell, 

And cried out “ Mercy, mercy! God, let Justice rest!” * 
But even as that shrill sound to his great footstool pressed, 
And God seemed almost moved to pardon and to smile, 
Up curled the odious smoke of incense harsh and vile 
Burned down below in praise of Lucifer, who rode 

With censers and bassoons and many a choral ode ; 

Then Heaven withdrew its face from such impieties, 
Curséd of God and Spirits and all the Hierarchies, 


Michael, thereupon, in a speech of great poetic vigour, calls the bat- 
talions of heaven to arms. They all pass out, and the scene is filled 
by the Luciferists, who enter, accompanying Lucifer and Belzebub. 
They cry to be instantly led to storm the ranks of Michael ; but Lucifer 
first enquires into the condition of his own army, and then proceeds to 
take their oaths of allegiance. He bids them remember that it is now 
too late to recede, but they have taken a step at once fatal and fortunate 
which now forces them with violence to tear from their necks the yoke 
of slavery to Adam’s sons. But whilst they shout in answer, and 
rapturously pledge themselves to follow the Morning Star, a herald is seen 
winging his way towards them from the height of heaven. This is 
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Raphael, sent on a last embassy of peace and reconciliation. The posi- 
tion of Raphael in this act closely resembles that of Abdiel, “ faithful 
found among the faithless, faithful only he,” in the end of the Fifth Book 
of Paradise Lost. In each case a single seraph opposes Lucifer at the 
moment of his violent action, alone, in his own palace, and undaunted 
by the hostile scorn of myriads. There is, however, the important dis- 
tinction that Raphael is an ambassador, while the beautiful figure of 
Abdiel distinguishes itself by standing out in unshaken loyalty from the 
very ranks of the insurgents themselves. The resemblance is least 
marked in the opening words of Raphael’s address. Instead of adopting 
the lofty arrogance of Michael or the cold impartiality of Gabriel, 
Raphael flings himself, overwhelmed with grief, on the ueck of the stad- 
holder. He says that he brings balsam from the lap of God; all will 
still be forgiven, if the rebel angels be disarmed, and if Lucifer return to 
his loyalty. He weeps in picturing to the assembly, in florid and 
impassioned language, how in the old happier days Lucifer bloomed in 
Paradise, in the presence of the sun of Godhead, blossoming out of a 
cloud of dew and fresh roses. He reminds Lucifer that his festal robes 
stood out stiff with pearls and turquoises, emeralds, rubies, diamonds, and 
bright gold. He describes him, exactly as Memling or Van der Goes 
would have painted him two centuries earlier, standing behind the throne 
of some gorgeous Madonna, with his gold hair streaming against the 
clear green and blue of a distant strip of landscape, or glancing among 
his jewellery, as he crushes an enemy under his mailed foot. It would 
have well suited a painter of that effluent period to paint the stadholder, 
as Raphael describes him, with the heaviest sceptre of heaven in his 
hand, and blazing like a sun among the circling stars. The arguments 
of Raphael are more worldly than those of Abdiel. He is afraid that 
Lucifer’s beauty will be changed into the semblance of a griffin or 
dragon or other monstrous thing, and stimulates his vanity in the hope 
of changing his purpose. At last he interposes force, or a courteous 
semblance of force, and strives to wrest the battle-axe out of one of the 
stadholder’s hands, and his buckler out of the other. The arch-rebel 
replies with dignity to these familiarities, and utterly rejects his overtures 
of peace. Raphael argues, but in vain ; for Lucifer declares that Adam’s 
honour is the whetstone of his battle-axe, and that he has but to reflect 
on the indignity which has been threatened to the angels, to grasp more 
tightly the weapon that must wipe out the memory of that insolence. 
Raphael takes it absolutely for granted that the rebellion will instantly 
and utterly fail ; and, finding Lucifer deaf to his loving and sentimental 
entreaties, he threatens him with the punishment prepared for him. He 
declares that a pool of sulphur, bottomless, horrible, has in this very 
hour gaped to receive him. To all this Lucifer cannot listen with 
patience; he repels him with indignation and defiance. Raphael con- 
tinues, however, calling him the perjured leader of a blind conspiracy, 


and declaring that the chains are actually being forged for his limbs, 
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In a brilliant passage Lucifer wavers and sickens, wonders if he dare 
return to his duty, seeks vainly for counsel and confidence, but is con- 
stantly held up by his pride and rage. At the moment that he wavers 
most, the trumpet of God sounds through the circles of heaven, and it is 
too late. The battle breaks upon his despair, but Apollyon is full of 
hope and daring. Raphael, in an agony of regret, and with a breaking 
heart, remains on the scene, while the Luciferists rush to battle. To him 
the Chorus of good angels enters, and they with him join in a hymn of 
passionate entreaty to God even now, if it be not too late, to exercise the 
glorious privilege of pardon. 

So closes the fourth act; and when the fifth opens, Raphael is dis- 
covered at some distance from the field of battle, giving rapturous thanks 
for its victorious issue. He has not fought in it himself, but he has been 
watching from far off, and now he sees the shields of good angels 
returning, and glittering like suns, each shield-sun streaming triumphant 
day. Uriel comes to him out of the ranks, and as he crosses the plain of 
heaven he swings his flaming sword till its rays are flashed back from 
the facets of his diamond helmet. Called upon by Raphael to describe 
the fight, Uriel tells how God commanded Michael, the prince of his 
army, and faithful Gabriel, next to him in command, to lead forth the 
invincible ranks of the angels against the rebellious godless army, and to 
sweep them from the pure azure of heaven into the gulf 

which ready opens wide 
His fiery Chaos to receive their fall. 


Straightway the heavenly army flew to victory like an arrow from 
the bow. Unnumbered multitudes of celestial warriors, well-marshalled, 
they progressed in a three-cornered phalanx, a triangle of advance, a 
unity in a three-pointed light. Michael, with the lightning in his hand, 
led the van. Meanwhile the rebel host was speeding to meet them with 
no less velocity. 


Their army waxed apace, and like a crescent moon 

Threw out two points like horns that gained upon us soon, 
Or like the star that fronts the Bull i’ the Zodiack, 

And the other monsters quaint that wheel around his track 
With golden horns bedight. 


One horn is led by Belial and one by Belzebub, while Lucifer brings 
on the van. The description of the Apostate, though with barocco 
details omitted by the purer taste of Milton, is closely parallel to the 
celebrated analogous passage in the Sixth Book of Paradise Lost. En- 
circled by his staff-bearers and green liveries, in golden harness, on which 
his coat of arms shone in glowing purple, he sat in his sun-bright chariot, 
the wheels of which were thickly inlaid with rubies. Like a lion or fell 
dragon he raged for the fight, and his soul flamed athirst for destruction ; 
nor, as he flashed through the field, could any foe see his back, sown all 
over with stars. With his battle-axe in his hand, and on his left arm a 
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buckler engraved with the Morning Star, he rushed into the fray. Raphael 
interrupts again to mourn over the beauty of this phenix, now doomed 
to endless flame, but bids Uriel proceed. The latter describes how the 
battle burst in a hail of burning darts, and the whole air was thunder. 
After this artillery had expended its force the armies met on closer terms, 
and, lighting down from their chariots, met hand to hand with club and 
halbert, sabre, spear, and dagger. The plumes of the angels were singed 
with lightning, and all their gorgeous panoplies were mingled in undis- 
tinguishable confusion, so that one saw turquoise-blue and gold, diamond 
and pearl, mixed and jarred together, nor knew which splendour belonged 
to which angel. Again and again repulsed, still Lucifer brought back 
his shattered army, still only to break like a wave on the iron ranks of 
the blessed. At last from a height he poured his forces on them ; and 
Vondel, in describing the charge, adds a figure of speech which may have 
been inspired by one of the landscapes which Jacob Ruysdael was just 
beginning to exhibit at Amsterdam, but which can hardly be drawn from 
the home-staying poet’s own experience— 


Like some great inland lake or northland waterfall 

That breaks upon the rocks and raves with rushing brawl ; 

A terror to wild beasts in deep sequestered valleys, 

Through stones and down from heights in mighty jets it sallies, 


Then the battle raged more than ever ; the vaults of heaven were deafened 
with “the roar of an angel onset;” but the point of Michael’s array 
pierced the half-moon of Lucifer’s with a lurid blaze of red and blue sul- 
phurous flame, and with blow on blow, like thunder-clap on thunder-clap, 
in spite of all Lucifer’s fierce endeavour, struck it apart and divided it. 
Then, soaring high above the fight in his bright steel array, Lucifer 
gloomed like a blue dragon, poisoning the whole air with his split tongue 
’ and blowing odious vapours through his nostrils. At last Michael and 
he were face to face, and around them half the battle paused to watch 
the encounter of two such magnificent princes. First Lucifer swung high 
his battle-axe with intent i> fell God’s banner, on which the mystic 
name of the Creator stood blazoed in crystalline splendour. But Michael 
shouted to him to beware and to vield—to lead off his godless rout, or 
else prepare to suffer the worst pang: of punishment. But the maddened 
archangel strove all the more to clea:e the diamonds that formed the 
sacred name, but the moment he touched ‘hem the blade of his battle-axe 
sprang to atoms. Then Michael grasped xis lightning sword, and cleft 
the arch-enemy of the blessed through helmet wd head. He fell heavily 
out of his chariot. Then Apollyon felt the flaming sword of Uriel. Bel- 
zebub still raged, Belial still defied the hosts of God ; but the fall of the 
stadholder had fully broken the half-moon of the rebel onset, although 
the giant Orion attempted to lead a retuyn charge. ‘Jriel compares the 
appearance of the fallen archangel to that of an ass, a rhinoceros, and 
an ape, such an uncouth monster did he seem lying prone on the battle- 
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field. Apollyon fled ; and soon he and all the rest were driven thunder- 
struck before the sword of Michael till they came to the abyss that gaped 
to receive them, and were hurried down, roaring and yelping, into the 
jaws of hell itself, while Michael, returning, was greeted with cymbals, 
shawms, and tambours. 

The remarkable points of resemblance between this long and spirited 
description of the fall of the rebel angels and that given in the Sixth 
Book of Paradise Lost are, of course, far too close and too numerous to 
be mere coincidences. There can be no doubt whatever that the deep 
impression made on Milton’s imagination by the battle in the Lucifer 
remained vividly before him when he came to deal with the same branch 
of his subject. In some respects the earlier poet has distinctly the 
advantage. He gives but one fight; while Milton, for no intelligible 
reason, divides the action between three days. The addition of the gun- 
powder and the ridiculous tossing about of mountains torn up from their 
bases are certainly no improvements upon the simpler, more human 
description of Vondel. In volume of melody and in the beauty of indi- 
vidual passages the English poet, of course, far exceeds the Dutch. 

Uriel ceases his discourse as Michael and the victorious Chorus enter. 
They sing this ode, curious for its variations of metre and the eccentric 
distribution of its rhymes— 


Blest be the hero's hour, 
Who smote the godless power, 

And his might, and his light, and his standard, 
Down toppling like a tower; 

His crown was near God's own, 
But from his lofty throne, 

With his might, into night he hath vanished ; 
God’s name must shine alone. 
Outblazed the uproar fell, 

When valorous Michaél 

With the brand in his hand quenched the passion 
Of spirits that dared rebel. 

He holds God’s banner now ; 
With lanrels crown his brow! 

Peace shall reign here again, and her forehead 
Shall vanquished Discord bow. 

Amid the conquering throng 
Praises to God belong ; 

Honour bring to the King of all kingdoms! 
He gives us stuff for song. 


Michael, in a triumphal harangue, proclaims the victory of the loyal 
cause, and points to the hosts of the fallen angels, ever sinking dizzily 
downwards, writhing, accursed, misshapen. It is at this minute that 
Gabriel hastily enters, bearing most startling tidings— 


Gabriel. Alas! alas! alas! to adverse fortune bow! 
What do yehere? In vain are songs of triumph now, 
In vain of spoil of arms and gonfalons ye boast! 
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Michael. What hear I, Gabriel? 
Gabriel. O! Adam is fallen and lost! 
The father and the stock of all the human race 
Most grievously hath erred and lies in piteous case. 


Lucifer has gathered together the remnants of his army in the bowels 
of hell, and, to hide them from God’s eye, has concealed them in a cloud, 
a dark cavern of murder. Seated in the midst of them, in hellish council, 
he addresses them, precisely as in Milton, and proposes to them to attack 
man by force or subtlety ; the seduction of the human race is agreed upon. 
Lucifer gloats over the future misery of man, fallen like themselves, and 
rejoices to imagine that this will complete their revenge on God, and 
ensure the defeat of his purposes. Belial is then deputed to make his 
way up from hell to the Terrene Paradise, and, having accomplished the 
journey, he tempts Eve exactly as recounted in Genesis, and she falling 
is the cause of the fall of Adam. How Eve gives her husband the apple, 
and how they awake in dolorous plight from their state of happy 
innocence, is pathetically told. God thunders among the trees of the 
garden ; and Michael bids Uriel undertake the duty, that in Paradise Lost 
he undertakes himself, of driving the guilty pair out of Eden with the 
two-edged flaming sword. Michael then charges other archange!s with 
the final punishment of the rebel and now intriguing angels, and with 
this doom of endless pain the drama closes— 

Ozias, to whose fist the very Godhead gave 

The heavy hammer framed of diamond beaten out, 

And chains of ruby, clamps and teeth of metal stout, 

Go hence, and take and bind the hellish host that rage, 
Lion and Dragon fell, whose banners dared to wage 

War with us thus. Speed swift on their accurséd flight, 
And bind them neck and claw, and fetter them with might. 
The key which to the gates of their foul pit was fitted 

Is, Azarias, now into thy care committed ; 

Go hence, and thrust therein all that our power defied. 
Maceda, take this torch I to your zeal confide, 

And flame the sulphur-pool in the centre of the world ; 
There torture Lucifer, and leave his body curled 

In everlasting fire, with many a prince accursed, 

Where Sorrow, wretched Pain, numb Horror, Hunger, Thirst, 
Despair without a hope, and Conscience with her sting 
May measure out their meed of endless suffering. 


When we consider to how great an extent an English writer was 
about to Lorrow from this poem, it is singular to find its Dutch author 
acknowledging a debt to a now forgotten English writer. In the 
learned and interesting preface to his play, Vondel notes, while citing 
earlier writers on the same subject, “among English Protestants, too, 
the learned pen of Richard Baker has discussed very broadly in prose 
the fate of Lucifer and all the matter of the rebellious spirits.” This 
was Sir Richard Baker whose Chronicle Sir Roger de Coverley was so 
fond of ; a wealthy but imprudent gentleman, who ended his days in the 
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Fleet Prison. No doubt the passage referred to by the Dutch poet is 
to be found in Baker’s Meditations and Disquisitions, a somewhat un- 
common theological work, to which the present writer has had no oppor- 
tunity of referring. 

The Lucifer was not received very favourably in Holland. It was 
true that the violent and internecine strife of the two great religious 
parties, the burning and parching zeal to which the noble Barneveld 
had fallen a victim thirty years before, had in a great measure cooled 
down. But still fanatic rage ran very high inthe United Provinces, 
and one attack after another was made upon “the false imaginations,” 
“hellish fancies,” and “irregular and unscriptural devices” of Vondel’s 
beautiful diama. An effort was made in February 1654 to prevent 
the representation of “the tragedy made by Joost van den Vondel, 
named Luisevar, treating in a fleshly manner the high theme of God’s 
mysteries.” When this fell through, and the piece had been acted, a 
still more strenuous effort was made to prevent the printing and to pro- 
hibit the sale; but at last, through a perfect sea of invective and oblo- 
quy, the poem sailed safe in the haven of recognised literature. Its 
political significance, real or imagined, gave it no doubt an interest that 
counterbalanced its supposed sins egainst theology. It was considered— 
and the idea has received the support of most modern Dutch critics— 
that in Lucifer Voadel desired to give an allegorical account of the 
rising-of the Netherlands against Philip II. According to this theory, 
God was represented by the King of Spain, Michael by the Duke of 
Alva, Adam by the Cardinal Granvella, and Lucifer by the first stad- 
holder, William the Silent, who was murdered in 1584. There are 
several difficulties in the way of consenting to this belief: in the first 
place, the incidents occurred more than seventy years before the writing 
of the poem ; and secondly, the event of the one rebellion was diametri- 
cally opposed to that of the other. William of Orange, indeed, was 
murdered by a hired assassin, but not until he had secured the inde- 
pendent existence of the new State ; and there would be a curious inap- 
propriateness in describing the popular hero as a fallen and defeated 
angel thrust into hell. There is, however, another theory of the poli- 
tical signification of the Lucifer, which seems to me much more plausible. 
It is that which sees in the figure of the rebel archangel the still domi- 
nant prince of the English Commonwealth, Cromwell, the enemy of 
Holland, and in the God and the Michael of Vondel’s drama, Charles I. 
and Laud still surviving in their respective successors. Considered as 
a prophecy of the approaching downfall of the still flourishing English 
Republic, the allegory has a force and a spirited coherence that are 
entirely lacking in the generally received version. 

If Milton had preserved his original design, it is probable that the 
resemblance of his poem to Vondel’s tragedy would have been still 
greater than itis. In the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, are, 
or were, two draughts of Milton’s first scheme for Paradise Lost, and 
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they show that his earliestintention was to treat the theme in a dramatic 
form. It is strange that in this day of incessant reproduction and re- 
publication these most interesting documents have never been presented 
to the public. It would be exceedingly interesting to note in what form 
the essentially epic story of the Fall of Man originally impressed the 
imagination of Milton before his unerring instinct for art led him on the 
better way. 

To return to Vondel and the Dutch drama, we find that the veteran 
poet survived the production of his Lucifer by a quarter of a century, 
dying five years after Milton, though more than twenty years his senior. 
Almost till the day of his death he laboured at the improvement of the 
literature of his country. But he bad the mortification, whilst out- 
living every one of his great contemporaries, whether in poetry or philo- 
sophy—for even Spinoza, the last great Dutchman, died before him—of 
seeing the romantic and lyric practice of his youth entirely set aside in 
favour of the rhetorical and artificial manner gf the French, which, 
spreading over Europe like a plague, did not spare the literature of 
Holland, and this in spite of the Forty Years’ War and all the personal 
hatred for France. In the year 1672, the poet Antonides, the last friend 
of Vondel, and lover of the old school, lamented that the whole literature 
of his country had become the ape of the French ; and by the time of 
Vondel’s death this sterile rhetoric had deformed every branch of letters 


and learning. A history of the lifetime of Joost van den Vondel is a 
chronicle of the whole rise and decline of the literature of Holland. 
E. W. G. 
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Wy Aeighbour’s Wife | 


a 


Hark! Hark to my neighbour's flute! 
Yon powder’d slave, that ox, that ass are his: 
Hark to his wheezy pipe; my neighbour is 

A worthy sort of brute. 


My tuneful neighbour’s rich—has houses, lands, 
A wife (confound his flute—a handsome wife!) : 
Her love must give a gusto to his life. 
See yonder—there she stands. 


She turns, she gazes, she has lustrous eyes, 
A throat like Juno, and Aurora’s arms— 
Per Bacco, what a paragon of charms! 
My neighbour’s drawn a prize. 


Yet, somehow, life’s a nuisance with its woes, 
Sin and disease—and that eternal preaching : 
We've suffer’d from our early pious teaching— 
We suffer—goodness knows. 


How vain the wealth that breeds its own vexation, 
Yet few appear to care to quite forego it ! 
Then weariness of life (and many know it) 
Isn’t a glad sensation : 


And therefore, neighbour mine, without a sting 
I contemplate thy fields, thy house, thy flocks ; 
I covet not thy man, thine ass, thine ox, 
Thy flute, thy—anything. 
FREDERICK LOCKER. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


Cecks AND COXCcoOMBS. 





AJOR HOCKIN brought 
the only fly as yet to be 
found in Bruntsea, to 
meet me at Newport, 
where the railway ended 
at present, for want of 
further encouragement. 

“Very soon you go,” 
he cried out to the bulk- 
heads, or buffers, or 
whatever are the things 
that close the career of 
aland-engine. “Station- 
master, you are very 
wise in putting in your 
very best cabbage plants 
there. You understand 
your own Company. 
Well done! If I were 

to offer you a shilling 
apiece for those young early Yorks, what would you say now?” 

“ Weel, a think I should say nah, Sir,” the Scotch Station-master 

made answer with a grin, while he pulled off his cap of office, and put on 

a dissolute Glengarry ; “ they area veery fine young kail, that always pays 

for planting.” 

“ The villain !” said the Major as I jumped into the fly. “ However, I 
suppose he does quite right. Set a thief to watch a thief. The Company 
are big rogues ; and he tries to be a bigger. We shall cut through his 
garden in about three months, just when his cabbages are getting firm, 
and their value will exceed that of pine-apples. The surveyor will 
come down and certify, and the ‘damage to crops,’ will be at least five 
pounds, when they have no right to sow even mustard and cress ; and a 
saucepan would hold all the victuals on the land.” 

From this I perceived that my host was as full of his speculative 
schemes as ever. And soon he made the driver of the one-horse fly turn 
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aside from the unfenced road, and take the turf. “Coachman,” he cried, 
“just drive along the railway ; you won't have the chance much longer.” 

There was no sod turned yet, and no rod set up ; but the driver seemed 
to know what was meant, and took us over the springy turf where once 
had run the river. And the salt breath of the sea came over the pebble- 
ridge, full of appetite and briskness, after so much London. 

“ Tt isone of the saddest things I ever heard of,” Major Hockin began 
to say tome. “ Poor Shovelin! poor Shovelin! A man of large capital 
—the very thing we want—it might have been the making of this place. 
I have very little doubt that I must have brought him to see our great 
natural advantuges—the beauty of the situation, the salubrity of the air, 
the absence of all clay, or marsh, or noxious deposit, the bright crisp turf, 
and the noble underlie of chalk, which (if you perceive my meaning) 
cannot retain any damp, but transmits it into sweet natural wells—why, 
driver, where the devil are you driving us?” 

“No fear, your honour. I know every trick of it. It won’t come 
over the wheels, I do believe ; and it does all the good in the world to 
his sand-cracks. Whoa-ho, my boy, then! And the young lady’s feet 
might go up upon the cushion, if her boots is thin, Sir; and Mr. Rasper 
will excuse of it.” 

“What the”—something hot—“do you mean, Sir?” the Major 
roared over the water, which seemed to be deepening as we went on. 
“Pull out this instant, pull out, I tell you, or you shall have three 
months’ hard labour. May I be d——d now—my dear, I beg your 
pardon for speaking with such sincerity—I simply mean may I go 
straightway to the devil, if I don’t put this fellow on the treadmill. Oh, 
you can pull out now, then, can you?” 

“If your honour pleases, I never did pull in,” the poor driver 
answered, being frightened at the excitement of the lord of the manor. 
“My orders was, Miss, to drive along the line coming on now just to 
Bruntsea, and keep in the middle of that same I did, and this here little 
wet is a haxident—a haxident of the full moon, I do assure you, and 
the wind coming over the sea, as you might say. These pebbles is too 
round, Miss, to stick to one another, you couldn’t expect it of them ; and 
sometimes the water here and there comes a'leaking like, through the 
bottom. I have seed it so, ever since I can remember.” 

“T don’t believe a word of it,” the Major said, as we waited a little for 
the vehicle to drain, and I made a nosegay of the bright sea-flowers. 
“ Tell me no lies, sir; you belong to the West Bruntseyans, and you have 
driven us into a vile bog, toscareme. They have bribed you. I see the 
whole of it. Tell me the truth, and you shall have five shillings.” 

The driver looked over the marshes, as if he had never received such 
an offer before. Five shillings, for a falsehood, would have seemed the 
proper thing, and have called for a balance of considerations, and made a 

demand upon his energies. But to earn five shillings, by the truth, had 
never fallen to his luck before; and he turned to me because I smiled 
and he said, “ Will you taste the water, Miss?” 
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“ Bless me!” cried the Major, “ now, I never thought of that. Com- 
mon people have such ways about things they are used to! I might 
have stood here for a month and never have thought of that way to 
settle it. Ridiculously simple—give me a taste, Erema. Ah, that is the 
real beauty of our coast, my dear! The strongest proportion of the 
saline element—I should know the taste of it anywhere. No sea-weed, 
no fishy particles, no sludge, no beards of oysters. The pure, uncon- 
taminated, perfect brine, that sets every male and female on his legs, 
varicose, orthopedic—I forget their scientifics—but I know the smack 
of it.” 

“Certainly,” I said, “it is beautifully salt, It will give you an 
appetite for dinner, Major Hockin. I could drink a pint of it, after all 
that smoke. But don’t you think it is a serious thing for the sea itself 
to come pouring through the bottom of this pebble-bank in this way?” 

“Not at all. No, I rather like it. It opens up many strictly 
practical ideas. It adds very much to the value of the land. For 
instance, a ‘salt-lick,’ as your sweet Yankees call it—and set up an 
infirmary for foot and mouth disease. And better still, the baths, the 
baths, my dear! No expense for piping, or pumping, or anything. Only 
place your marble at the proper level, and twice a day you have the 
grand salubrious sparkling influx of ocean’s self, self-filtered, and by its 
own operation permeated with a fine silicious element. What foreign 
mud could compete with such a bath ?” 

“ But supposing there should come too much of it,” I said ; “and wash 
both the baths and the bathers away ?” 

“ Such an idea is ridiculous. It can be adjusted to a nicety. Iam 
very glad I happened to observe this thing, this—this noble phenomenon. 
I shall speak to Montague about it at once, before I am half-an- 
hour older. My dear, you have made a conquest ; I quite forgot to tell 
you ; but never mind that for the present. Driver, here is half-a-crown 
for you. Your master will put down the fly to my account. He owes 
mea heriot. I shall claim his best beast, the moment he gets one without 
a broken wind.” 

As the Major spoke, he got out at his own door with all his wonted 
alacrity ; but instead of offering me his hand, as he always had done in 
London, he skipped up his nine steps, on purpose (as I saw) that some- 
body else might come down for me. And this was Sir Montague Hockin ; 
as I feared was only too likely, from what had been said. If I had 
even suspected that this gentleman was at Bruntlands, I would have 
done my utmost to stay where I was, in spite of all absence of money. 
Betsy would gladly have allowed me to remain, without paying even a 
farthing, until it should become convenient. Pride had forbidden me to 
speak of this; but I would have got over that pride, much rather than 
meet this Sir Montague Hockin thus. Some instinct told me to avoid 
him altogether; and having so little now of any other guidance, I 
attached, perhaps, foolish importance to that. 

30—2 
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However, it was not the part of a lady to be rude to anyone through 
instinct ; and I knew already that, in England, young women are not 
quite such masters of their own behaviour as in the Far West they are 
allowed to be. And so I did my best that, even in my eyes, he should 
not see how vexed I was at meeting him. And soon it appeared that 
this behaviour, however painful to me, was no less wise than guod; 
because, both with my host and hostess, this new visitor was already at 
the summit of all good graces. He had conquered the Major by admira- 
tion of all his schemes and upshots, and even offering glimmers of the 
needful money in the distance; and Mrs. Hockin lay quite at his feet, 
ever since he had opened a hamper, and produced a pair of frizzled fowls, 
creatures of an extraordinary aspect, toothed all over like a dandelion 
plant, with every feather sticking inside out. When I saw them, I tried 
for my life not to laugh, and, biting my lips very hard, quite succeeded ; 
until the cock opened up a pair of sleepy eyes, covered with comb and 
very sad inversions, and, glancing with complacency at his wife (who 
stood beneath him, even more turned inside out), capered with his twiggy 
legs, and gave a long sad crow. Mrs. Hockin looked at him, with in- 
tense delight. 

“ Erema, is it possible that you laugh? I thought that you never 
laughed, Erema. At any rate, if you ever do indulge, you might choose 
a fitter opportunity, I think. You have spoiled his demonstration alto- 
gether—see, he does not understand such unkindness—and it is the very 
first he has uttered since he came! Oh, poor Fluffsky !” 

“ T am very, very sorry. But how was I to help it? I would not, 
on any account, have stopped him, if I had known he was so sensitive. 
Fluffsky, do please to begin again.” 

“ These beggars are nothing at all, I can assure you,” said Sir Mon- 
tague, coming to my aid, when Flufisky spurned all our prayers for one 
more crow. “ Mrs. Hockin, if you really would like to have a fowl 
that even Lady Clara Crowcombe has not got, you shall have it in a 
week, or a fortnight, or at any rate a month; if I can manage it. They 
are not to be had, except through certain channels; and the fellows who 
write the poultry books have never even heard of them.” 

“ Oh, how delighted I shall be! Lady Clara despises all her neigh- 
bours so. But do they lay eggs? Half the use of keeping poultry, 
when you never kill them, is to get an egg for breakfast; and Major 
Hockin looks round and says, ‘ Now, is this our own?’ And I cannot 
say that it is; and I am vexed with the books, and he begins to laugh 
at me. People said it was for want of chalk; but they walk upon 
nothing but chalk, as you can see.” 

“ And their food, Mrs. Hockin. They are walking upon that. Starve 
them for a week, and 40 eggs at least will reward you for stern 
discipline.” 

But all this little talk I only tell, to show how good and soft Mrs. 
Hockin was; and her husband, in spite of all his self-opinion, and reso- 
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lute talk about money, and manorial dues, in bis way, perhaps, was even 
less to be trusted to get his cash out of any poor and honest man. 

On the very day after my return from London, I received a letter 
from “ Colonel Gundry ” (as we always called the Sawyer now, through his 
kinship to the Major), and, as it cannot easily be put into less compass, 
I may as well give his very words :— 


“ Dear Miss Rema, 


“ Your last favour to hand, with thanks. Everything is going 
on all right with us. The mill is built up, and goes better than ever ; 
more orders on hand than we can get through. We have not cracked 
the big nugget yet. Expect the Government to take him at a trifle 
below value, for Washington Museum. Must have your consent; but, 
for my part, would rather let him go there, than break him. Am ready 
to lose a few dollars upon him, particularly as he might crack up all 
quartzy in the middle. They offer to take him by weight, at three 
dollars and a half per pound below standard. Please say if agreeable. 

“ T fear, my dear, that there are bad times coming for all of us here 
in this part. Not about money, but a long sight worse; bad will, and 
contention, and rebellion, perhaps. What we hear concerning it is not 
much here ; but, even here, thoughts are very much divided. Ephraim 
takes a different view from mine ; which is not a right thing for a grand- 
son to do ; and neighbour Sylvester goes with him. The Lord send agree- 
ment and concord among us; but, if He doeth so, He must change His 
mind first; for every man is borrowing his neighbour’s gun. 

“ Tf there is anything that you can do, to turn Ephraim back to his 
duty, my dear, I am sure that, for love of us, you will do it. If Firm 
was to run away from me now, and go fighting on behalf of slavery, I 
never should care more for nought upon this side of Jordan; and the 
new mill might go to Jericho ; though it does look uncommon handsome 
now, I can assure you, and tears through its work like a tiger. 

“ Noting symptoms in your last of the price of things in England, 
and having carried over some to your account, enclosed, please to find a 
bill for five hundred dollars, though not likely to be wanted yet. Have 
a care of your money, my dear; but pay your way handsome, as a Castle- 
wood should do. Jowler goes his rounds twice a day, looking for you ; 
and somebody else never hangs his hat up, without casting one eye at the 
corner you know. Sylvester’s girl was over here last week, dashing abou 
as usual, If Firm goes South, he may have her, for aught I care, and 
never see saw-mill again. But I hope that the Lord will spare my old 
days such disgrace and tribulation. 

** About you know what, my dear, be not over anxious. I have been 
young, and now am old, as the holy Psalmist says; and the more I see 
of the ways of men, the less I verily think of them. Their good-esteem, 
their cap-in-hand, their fair fame, as they call it, goes by accident, and 
fortune, the whim of the moment, and the way the clever ones have of 
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tickling them. A great man laughs at the flimsy of it; and a good one 
goes to his conscience. Your father saw these things at their value. I 
have often grieved that you cannot see them so; but perhaps I have 
liked you none the worse, my dear. 

“ Don’t forget about going South. A word from you may stop him. 
It is almost the only hope I have ; and even that may be too late. Suan 
Isco, and Martin, send messages. The flowers are on your father’s grave. 
I have got a large order for pine-cradles in great haste, but have time 
to be, “ Truly yours, Sampson GunpRY.” 


That letter, while it relieved me in one way, from the want of money, 
cost me more than ten times five hundred dollars’ worth of anxiety. The 
Sawyer had written to me twice ere this—kind, simple letters, but of no 
importance, except for their goodness and affection. But now it was 
clear that, when he wrote this letter, he must have been sadly put out, 
and upset. His advice to me was beyond all value; but he seemed to 
have kept none at home for himself. He was carried quite out of his 
large, staid ways, when he wrote those bitter words about poor Firm— 
the very apple of his eye, as the holy Psalmist says. And, knowing the 
obstinacy of them both, I dreaded clash between them. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
ADRIFT. 


Havixe got money enough to last long with one brought up to sim- 
plicity, and resolved to have nothing to do for awhile with. charity or 
furnished lodgings (what though kept by one’s own nurse), I cast 
about now for good reason to be off from all the busy works at Brunt- 
sea. So soon after such a tremendous blow, it was impossible for me to 
push my own little troubles and concerns upon good Mr. Shovelin’s 
family, much as I longed to know what was to become of my father’s 
will, if anything. But my desire to be doing something, or, at least, to 
get away for a time from Bruntsea, was largely increased by Sir Mon- 
tague Hockin’s strange behaviour towards me. 

That young man, if still he could be called young—which, at my 
age, scarcely seemed to be his right, for he must have been ten years 
older than poor Firm—began more and more every day to come after 
me, just when I wanted to be quite alone. There was nothing more 
soothing to my thoughts and mind (the latter getting quiet from the 
former, I suppose) than for the whole of me to rest awhile in such a 
little scollop of the shingle as a new moon tide, in little crescents, leaves 
just below high-water mark. And now it was new-moon tide again, a 
fortnight after the flooding of our fly by the activity of the full moon; 
and, feeling how I longed to understand these things—which seem to be 
denied to all who are of the same sex as the moon herself—I sat in a 
very nice nick, where no wind could make me look worse than nature 
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willed. But of my own looks I never did think twice, unless there was 
anyone to speak of such a subject. 

Here I was sitting in the afternoon of a gentle July day, wondering 
by what energy of nature all these countless pebbles were produced, and 
not even a couple to be found among them fit to lie side by side and purely 
tally with each other. Right and left, for miles and miles, millions multi- 
plied into millions ; yet I might hold any one in my palm, and be sure that 
it never had been there before. And of the quiet wavelets even, taking 
their own time and manner, in default of will of wind, all to come and 
call attention to their doom by arching over, and endeavouring to make 
froth, were any two in sound and size, much more in shape and shade 
alike? Every one had its own little business, of floating pop-weed, or 
foam bubbles, or of blistered light to do; and every one, having done it, 
died, and subsided into its successor. 

“ A trifle sentimental, are we?” cried a lively voice behind me; and 
the waves of my soft reflections fell, and instead of them stood Sir Mon- 
tague Hockin, with a hideous parasol. 

I never received him with worse grace, often as I had repulsed him ; 
but he was one of those people who think that women are all whims and 
ways. 

“ T grieve to intrude upon large ideas,” he said, as I rose and looked 
at him ; “ but I act under positive orders now. A lady knows what is 
best for a lady. Mrs. Hockin has been looking from the window, and 
she thinks that you ought not to be sitting in the sun like this. There 
has been a case of sunstroke at Southbourne—a young lady meditating 
under the cliff—and she begs you to accept this palm-leaf.” 

I thought of the many miles I had wandered under the fierce Cali- 
fornian sun ; but I would not speak to him of that. “Thank you,” I 
said; “ it was very kind of her to think of it, and of you to doit. But 
will it be safe for you to go back without it?” 

“ Oh, why should I do so?” he answered, with a tone of mock pathos 
which provoked me always, though I never could believe it to be meant 
in ridicule of me, for that would have been too low a@ thing; and, 
besides, I never spoke so. ‘“ Could you bear to see me slain by the 
shafts of the sun? Miss Castlewood, this parasol is amply large for both 
of us.” 

I would not answer him in his own vein, because I never liked his 
vein at all; though I was not so entirely possessed as to want everybody 
to be like myself. 

“Thank you; I mean to stay here,” I said; “you may either leave 
the parasol or take it, whichever will be less troublesome. At any rate, 
I shall not use it.” 

A gentleman, according to my ideas, would have bowed, and gone 
upon his way; but Sir Montague Hockin would have no rebuff. He 
seemed to look upon me as a child, such as average English girls, fresh 
from little schools, would be. Nothing more annoyed me, after all my 
thoughts, and dream of some power in myself, than this. 
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“ Perhaps I might tell you a thing or two,” he said, while I kept 
gazing at some fishing-boats, and sat down again, as a sign for him to 
go; “a little thing or two, of which you have no idea, even in your 
most lonely musings, which might have a very deep interest for you. 
Do you think that I came to this hole to see the sea? Or that fussy old 
muff of a Major's doings?” 

“ Perhaps you would like me to tell him your opinion of his intellect 
and great plans,” I answered. “ And after all his kindness to you!” 

“You never will do that,” he said; “ because you are a lady, and 
will not repeat what is said in confidence. I could help you materially 
in your great object, if you would only make a friend of me.” 

“ And what would your own object be? The pure anxiety to do 
right?” 

“Partly, and I might say, mainly that; also an ambition for your 
good opinion, which seems so inaccessible. But you will think me selfish, 
if I even hint at any condition of any kind. Everybody I have ever met 
with likes me, except Miss Castlewood.” 

As he spoke, he glanced down his fine, amber-coloured beard, shining 
in the sun, and even in the sun showing no gray hair (for a reason 
which Mrs. Hockin told me afterwards), and he seemed to think it hard 
that a man with such a beard should be valued lightly. 

“Ido not see why we should talk,” I said, “ about either likes or 
dislikes. Only, if you have anything to tell, I shall be very much 
obliged to you.” 

This gentleman looked at me in a way which I have often observed 
in England. <A general idea there prevails that the free and enlightened 
natives of the West are in front of those here in intelligence, and, to 
some extent, therefore, in dishonesty. But there must be many cases 
where the two are not the same. 

“No,” I replied, while he was looking at his buttons, which had 
every British animal upon them ; “ I mean nothing more than the simple 
thing I say. If you ought to tell me anything, tell it. I am accus- 
tomed to straightforward people. But they disappoint one by their never 
knowing anything.” 

“But I know something,” he answered, with a nod of grave, mys- 
terious import; “and perhaps I will tell you some day, when admitted, 
if ever I have such an honour, to some litt)2 degree of friendship.” 

“Oh, please not to think of yourself,” I exclaimed, in a manner which 
must have amused him. “ In such a case, the last thing that you should 
do is that. Think only of what is right and honourable, and your duty 
towards a lady. Also your duty to the laws of your country. I am 
not at all sure that you ought not to be arrested. But perhaps it is 
nothing at all, after all; only something invented to provoke me.” 

“In that case, I can only drop the subject,” he answered, with that 
stern gleam of the eyes which I had observed before, and detested; “ I 
was also to tell you that we dine to-day an hour before the usual time, 
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that my cousin may go out in the boat for whiting. The sea will be as 
smooth as glass. Perhaps you will come with us.” 

With these words, he lifted his hat, and went off, leaving me in a 
most uncomfortable state, as he must have known if he had even tried 
to think. For I could not get the smallest idea what he meant; and, 
much as I tried to believe that he must be only pretending, for reasons 
of his own, to have something important to tell me, scarcely was it pos- 
sible to be contented so. A thousand absurd imaginations began to 
torment me as to what he meant. He lived in London so much, for in- 
stance, that he had much quicker chance of knowing whatever there was 
to know ; again, he was a man of the world, full of short, sharp sagacity 
and able to penetrate what I could not; then, again, he kept a large 
account with Shovelin, Wayte, and Shovelin, as Major Hockin chanced 
to say ; and I knew not that a banker’s reserve is much deeper than his 
deposit ; moreover—which, to my mind, was almost stronger proof than 
anything—Sir Montague Hockin was of smuggling pedigree, and likely 
to be skilful in illicit runs of knowledge. 

However, in spite of all this uneasiness, not another word would I 
say to him about it, waiting rather for him to begin again upon it. But, 
though I waited and waited, as, perhaps, with any other person I 
scarcely could have done, he would not condescend to give me even 
another look about it. 

Disliking that gentleman more and more for his supercilious conduct, 
and certainty of subduing me, I naturally turned again to my good host 
and hostess. But here there was very little help or support to be obtained 
at present. Major Hockin was laying the foundations of “ The Brunisea 
Assembly Rooms, Literary Institute, Mutual Improvement Association, 
Lyceum, and Baths, from sixpence upward ;” while Mrs. Hockin had 
a hatch of “ White Sultans,” or, rather, a prolonged sitting of eggs, 
fondly hoped to hatch at last, from having cost so much, like a chicken- 
hearted Conference. Much as I sorrowed at her disappointment, for the 
sitting cost twelve guineas, I could not feel quite guiltless of a petty and 
ignoble smile, when, after hoping against hope, upon the thirtieth day, 
she placed her beautifully sound eggs in a large bowl of warm water, in 
which they floated as calmly as if their price was a penny a dozen. The 
poor lady tried to believe that they were spinning with vitality; but at 
last she allowed me to break one, and lo, it had been half boiled by the 
advertiser. “This is very sad,” cried Mrs. Hockin ; and the patient old 
hen, who was come in a basket of hay to see the end of it, echoed with 
a cluck that sentiment. 

These things being so, I was left once more to follow my own 
guidance, which had seemed, in the main, to be my fortune ever since 
my father died. For one day Mr. Shovelin had appeared, to my great 
joy and comfort, as a guide and guardian; but, alas, for one day only! 
And, except for his good advice and kind paternal conduct to me, it 
seemed at present an unlucky thing that I had ever discovered him. Not 
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only through deep sense of loss and real sorrow for him, but also because 
Major Hockin, however good, and great, and generous, took it unreason- 
ably into his head that I threw him over, and threw myself (as with 
want of fine taste he expressed it) into the arms of the banker. This 
hurt me very much, and I felt that Major Hockin could never have 
spoken so hastily unless his hair had been originally red ; and so it might 
be detected, ever now, where it survived itself, though blanched where 
he brushed it into that pretentious ridge. Sometimes I liked that man, 
when his thoughts were large and liberal ; but no sooner had he said a 
fine brave thing than he seemed to have an afterthought not to go too 
far with it; just as he had done about the poor robbed woman from 
the steerage and the young man who pulled out his guinea. I paid him 
for my board and lodging, upon a scale settled by Uncle Sam himself, at 
Californian prices; therefore I am under no obligation to conceal his 
foibles. But, take him altogether, he was good, and brave, and just, 
though unable, from absence of inuer light, to be to me what Uncle Sam 
had been. 

When I perceived that the Major condemned my simple behaviour 
in London, and (if I may speak it, as I said it to myself) “ blew hot and 
cold” in half a minute—hot when I thought of any good things to be 
done, and cold as soon as he became the man to do them—also, when I 
remembered what a chronic plague was now at Bruntsea, in the shape of 
Sir Montague, who went to and fro, but could never be trusted to be far 
off, I resolved to do what I had long been thinking of, and believed that 
my guardian, if he had lived another day, would have recommended. I 
resolved to go and see Lord Castlewood, my father’s first cousin, and 
friend in need. 

When I asked my host and hostess what they thought of this, they 
both declared that it was the very thing they were at the point of ad- 
vising, which, however, they had foreborne from doing, because I never 
took advice. At this, as being such a great exaggeration, I could not 
help smiling seriously ; but I could not accept their sage opinion, that, 
before I went to see my kinsman, I ought to write and ask his leave to 
do so. For that would have made it quite a rude thing to call, as I 
must still have done, if he should decline beforehand to receive me. 
Moreover, it would look as if I sought an invitation, while only wanting 
an interview. Therefore, being now full of money again, I hired the 
filyman who had made us taste the water, and taking train at Newport, 
and changing at two or three places as ordered, crossed many little 
streams, and came to a fair river, which proved to be the Thames itself, 
a few miles above Reading. 

In spite of all the larger lessons of travel, adventure, and tribula- 
tion, my heart was throbbing with some rather small feelings, as for the 
first time I drew near to the home of my forefathers. I should have 
been sorry to find it ugly or mean, or lying in a hole, or even modern or 
insignificant ; and, when none of these charges could be brought against 
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it, I was filled with highly discreditable pain that Providence had not 
seen fit to issue me into this world in the masculine form; in which case, 
this fine property would, according to the rules of mankind, have been 
mine. However, I was very soon ashamed of such ideas, and sat down 
on a bank to dispel them with the free and fair view around me. 

The builder of that house knew well both where to place and how to 
shape it, so as not to spoil the site. It stood near the brow of a bosoming 
hill, which sheltered it, both with wood and clevice, from the rigour and 
fury of the north and east; while in front the sloping foreground 
widened its large soft lap of green. In bays and waves of rolling grass, 
promontoried, here and there, by jutting copse or massive tree, and jotted 
now and then with cattle as calm as boats at anchor, the range of sunny 
upland fell to the reedy fringe and clustered silence of deep river mea- 
dows. Here the Thames, in pleasant bends of gentleness and courtesy, 
yet with will of its own ways, being now a plenteous river, spreads low 
music, and holds mirror to the woods, and hills, and fields, casting afar 
a broad still gleam, and on the banks presenting tremulous infinitude of 
flash. 

Now, these things touched me all the more, because none of them 
belonged to me; and, after thus trying to enlarge my views, I got up 
with much better heart, and hurried on to have it over, whatever it 
might be. A girl brought up in the real English way would have spent 
her last shilling to drive up to the door in the fly at the station—a most 
sad machine—but I thought it no disgrace to go in a more becoming 
manner. 

One scarcel ever acts up to the force of situation; and I went as 
quietly into that house as if it were Betsy Bowen’s. If anybody had 
been rude to me, or asked who I was, or a little thing of that sort, my 
spirit might have been up at once, and found, as usually happens then, 
good reason to go down afterwards. But happily there was nothing of 
the kind. An elderly man, without any gaudy badges, opened the door 
very quietly, and begged my pardon, before I spoke, for asking me to 
speak softly. It was one of his lordship’s very worst days, and when he 
was 80, every sound seemed to reach him. I took the hint, and did not 
speak at all, but followed him over deep matting into a little room to 
which he showed me. And then I gave him a little note, written before 
I left Bruntsea, and asked him whether he thought that his master was 
well enough to attend to it. 

He looked at me in a peculiar manner, for he had known my father 
well, having served from his youth in the family; but he only asked 
whether my message was important. I answered that it was, but that 
I would wait for another time rather than do any harm. But he said 
that, however ill his master was, nothing provoked him more than to 
find that anything was neglected through it. And before I could speak 
again he was gone with my letter to Lord Castlewood. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
At Home. 


Some of the miserable, and I might say strange, things which had 
befallen me from time to time unseasonably, now began to force their 
remembrance upon me. Such dark figures always seem to make the 
most of a nervous moment, when solid reason yields to fluttering fear 
and small misgivings. There anybody seems to lie, as a stranded sailor 
lies, at the foot of perpendicular cliffs of most inhuman humanity, with 
all the world frowning down over the crest, and no one to throw a rope 
down. Often and often had I felt this want of anyone to help me, but 
the only way out of it seemed to be to do my best to help myself. 

Even now I had little hope, having been so often dashed, and know- 
ing that my father’s cousin possessed no share of my father’s strength. 
He might, at the utmost, give good advice, and help me with kind feel- 
ing; but if he had wanted to do more, surely he might have tried ere 
now. But my thoughts about this were cut short by a message that he 
would be glad to see me, and I followed the servant to the library. 

Here I found Lord Castlewood, sitting in a high-backed chair, un- 
cushioned and uncomfortable. When he saw me near him, he got up, 
and took my hand, and looked at me; and I was pleased to find his 
face well-meaning, brave, and generous. But even to rise from his chair 
was plainly no small effort to him, and he leaned upon a staff or crutch, 
as he offered me a small white hand. 

“Miss Castlewood,” he said, with a very weak yet clear and silvery 
voice, “for many years I have longed in vain and sought in vain to hear 
of you. I have not escaped all self-reproach through my sense of want 
of energy ; yet, such as I am, I have done my best, or I do my best to 
think so.” 

“T am sure you have,” I replied, without thinking, knowing his 
kindness to my father, and feeling the shame of my own hot words to 
Mr. Shovelin about him. “I owe you more gratitude than I can tell, 
for your goodness to my dear father. I am not come now to trouble 
you, but because it was my duty.” 

While I was speaking, he managed to lead me, feebly as himself could 
walk, to a deep chair for reading, or some such use, whereof I have had 
few chances. And in every step, and word, and gesture, I recognised 
that foreign grace which true-born Britons are proud to despise on both 
sides of the Atlantic. And, being in the light, I watched him well, 
because I am not a foreigner. 

In the clear summer light of the westering sun (which is better for 
accurate uses than the radiance of the morning) I saw a firm, calm face, 
which might in good health have been powerful, a face which might be 
called the moonlight image of my father’s. I could not help turning 
away to cry, and suspicion fled for ever. ; 
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“My dear young cousin,” he said, as soon as I was fit to speak to; 
“your father trusted me, and so must you. You may think that I have 
forgotten you, or done very little to find youout. It was no indifference, 
no forgetfulness ; I have not been able to work myself, and I have had 
very deep trouble of my own.” 

He leaned on his staff, and looked down at me, for I had sat down 
when thus overcome, and I knew that the forehead and eyes were those 
of a learned and intellectual man. How I knew this it is impossible to 
say, for I never had met with such a character as this, unless it were the 
Abbé of Fléchon, when I was only fourteen years old, and valued his 
great skill in spinning a top tenfold more than all his deep learning. Lord 
Castlewood had long, silky hair, falling in curls of silver grey upon either 
side of his beautiful forehead, and the gaze of his soft, dark eyes was sad, 
gentle, yet penetrating. Weak health and almost constant pain had 
chastened his delicate features to an expression almost feminine, though 
firm thin lips and rigid lines showed masculine will and fortitude. And 
when he spoke of his own trouble (which, perhaps, he would not have 
done except for consolation’s sake), I knew that he meant something 
even more grievous than bodily anguish. 

“Tt is hard,” he said, “that you, so young, and healthy, and full of 
high spirit as you are (unless your face belies you), should begin the best 
years of your life, as common opinion puts such things, in such a cloud 
of gloom and shame.” 

“ There is no shame atall,” I answered, “ and if there is gloom I am 
used to that ; and so was my father for years and years. What is my 
trouble compared with his ?” 

“Your trouble is nothing when compared with his, so far as regards 
the mere weight of it ; but he was a strong man to carry his load—you 
are a young and a sensitive woman. The burden may even be worse for 
you. Now tell me all about yourself, and what has brought you 
to me.” 

His voice was so quiet and soothing that I seemed to rest beneath it. 
He had not spoken once of religion or the will of God, nor plied me at 
all with those pious allusions, which even to the reverent mind are like 
illusions when so urged. Lord Castlewood had too deep a sense of the 
will of God, to know what it is; and he looked at me wistfully, as at one 
who might have worse experience of it. 

Falling happily under his influence, as his clear, kind eyes met mine, 
I told him everything I could think of about my father and myself, and 
all I wanted: to do next, and how my heart and soul were set upon getting 
to the bottom of everything. And while I spoke with spirit, or soft- 
ness, or, I fear, sometimes with hate, I could not help seeing that he was 
surprised, but not wholly displeased, with my energy. And then, when 
all was exhausted, came the old question I had heard so often, and found 
so hard to answer— 

“ And what do you propose to do next, Erema ?” 
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“To go to the very place itself,” I said, speaking strongly under 
challenge, though quite unresolved about such a thing before; “to live 
in the house where my father lived, and my mother and all of the family 
died ; and from day to day to search every corner and fish up every bit 
of evidence, until I get hold of the true man at last, of the villain who 
did it—who did it, and left my father and all the rest of us to be con- 
demned and die for it.” 

“Erema,” replied my cousin, as he had told me now to call him, 
“ you are too impetuous for such work, and it is wholly unfit for you. 
For such a task, persons of trained sagacity and keen observation are 
needed. And after all these eighteen years, or nearly nineteen now it 
must be, there cannot be anything to discover there.” 

“ But if I like, may I go there, cousin, if only to satisfy my own 
mind? I am miserable now at Bruntsea, and Sir Montague Hockin 
wears me out.” 

“ Sir Montague Hockin !” Lord Castlewood exclaimed ; “why, you 
did not tell me that he was there. Wherever he is, you should not be.” 

“T forgot to speak of him ; he does not live there, but is continually 
to and fro for bathing, or fishing, or rabbit-shooting, or any other pre- 
text. And he makes the place very unpleasant to me, kind as the Major 
and Mrs. Hockin are, because I can never make him out at all.” 

“Do not try to do so,” my cousin answered, looking at me earnestly ; 
“ be content to know nothing of him, my dear. If you can pnt up with 
a very dull house, and a host who is even duller, come here and live 
with me, as your father would have wished, and as I, your nearest 
relative, now ask and beg of you.” 

This was wonderfully kind, and for a moment I felt tempted. Lord 
Castlewood being an elderly man, and, as the head of our family, my 
natural protector, there could be nothing wrong, and there might be much 
that was good, in such an easy arrangement. But, on the other hand, 
it seemed to me that after this my work would languish. Living in 
comfort and prosperity under the roof of my forefathers, beyond any 
doubt I should begin to fall into habits of luxury, to take to the love 
of literature, which I knew to be latent within me, to lose the clear, 
strong, practical sense of the duty for which I, the last of seven, was 
spared, and in some measure, perhaps, by wanderings and by hardships 
fitted. And then I thought of my host’s weak health, continual pain 
(the signs of which were hardly repressed even while he was speaking), 
and probably also his secluded life. Was it fair to force him, by virtue 
of his inborn kindness and courtesy, to come out of his privileges, and 
deal with me, who could not altogether be in any place a mere nobody ? 
And so I refused his offer. 

“T am very much obliged to you indeed,” I said; “ but I think you 
might be sorry for it. I will come and stop with you every now and 
then, when your health is better, and you ask me. But to live here 
altogether would not do; I should like it too well, and do nothing else.” 
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“ Perhaps you are right,” he replied, with the air of one who cares 
little for anything, which is to me the most melancholy thing, and worse 
than any distress almost ; “you are very young, my dear, and years 
should be allowed to pass before you know what full-grown sorrow is. 
You have had enough, for your age, of it. You had better not live in 
this house ; it is not a house for cheerfulness.” 

“Then if I must neither live here nor at Bruntsea,” I asked, with 
sudden remonstrance, feeling as if everybody desired to be quit of me or to 
worry me; “ to what place in all the world am I to go, unless it is back 
to America ? I will go at once to Shoxford, and take lodgings of my own.” 

“Perhaps you had better wait a little while,” Lord Castlewood 
answered gently, “ although I would much rather have you at Shoxford 
than where you are at present. But please to remember, my good 
Erema, that you cannot go to Shoxford all alone. I have a most faithful 
and trusty man—the one who opened the door to you. He has been 
here before his remembrance. He disdains me still as compared with 
your father. Will you have him to superintend you? I scarcely see how 
you can do any good; but if you do go you must go openly, and as your 
father’s daughter.” 

“T have no intention whatever of going in any other way, Lord 
Castlewood ; but perhaps,” I continued, “it would be as well to make as 
little stir as possible. Of an English village I know nothing but the 
little I have seen at Bruntsea, but there they make a very great fuss 
about anyone who comes down with a man-servant.” 

“To be sure,” replied my cousin with a smile ; “they would not be 
true Britons otherwise. Perhaps you would do better without Stixon ; 
but of course you must not go alone. Could you by any means persuade 
your old nurse Betsy to go with you?” 

“How good of you to think of it!—how wise you are!” I really 
could not help saying, as I gazed at his delicate and noble face. “I am 
sure that if Betsy can come, she will; though of course she must be com- 
pensated well for the waste all her lodgers will make of it. They are 
very wicked, and eat most dreadfully if she even takes one day’s holiday. 
What do you think they even do? She has told me with tears in her 
eyes of it. They are all allowed a pat of butter, a penny roll, and two 
sardines for breakfast. No sooner do they know that her back is 
turned. ¥ 

“ Erema!” cried my cousin, with some surprise ; and being so recalled 
I was ashamed. ButI never could help taking interest in very, very little 
things indeed, until my own common sense, or somebody else, came to 
tell me what a child I was. However, I do believe that Uncle Sam 
liked me all the better for this fault. 

“My dear, I did not mean to blame you,” Lord Castlewood said, 
most kindly ; “it must be a great relief for you to look on at other 
people. But tell me—or rather, since you have told me almost every- 
thing you know—let me, ifonly in one way I can help you, help you at 
least in that way.” 
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Knowing that he must mean money, I declined, from no false pride, 
but a set resolve to work out my work, if possible, through my own 
resources. But I promised to apply to him at once, if scarcity should 
again befall me, as had happened lately. And then I longed to ask him 
why he seemed to have so low an opinion of Sir Montague Hockin. 
That question, howeyer, I feared to put, because it might not be a proper 
one, and also because my cousin had spoken in a very strange tone, as if 
of some private dislike or reserve on that subject. Moreover, it was 
too evident that I had tried his courtesy long enough. From time to 
time pale shades of bodily pain, and then hot flushes, had flitted across 
his face, like clouds on a windy summer evening. And more than once 
he had glanced at the timepiece, not to hurry me, but as if he dreaded 
its announcements. It was a beautiful clock, and struck with a silvery 
sound every quarter of an hour. And now, as I rose to say.good-bye to 
catch my evening train, it struck a quarter to five, and my cousin stood 
up, with his weight upon his staff, and looked at me with an inexpressible 
depth of weary misery. 

“T have only a few minutes left,” he said, “during which I can say 
anything. My time is divided into two sad parts : the time when I am 
capable of very little, and the time when I am capable of nothing; and 
the latter part is twice the length of the other. For sixteen hours of 
every day, far better had I be dead than living, so far as our own little 
insolence may judge. ButI speak of it only to excuse bad manners, 
and perhaps I show worse by doing so. I shall not be able to see you 
again until to-morrow morning. Do not go; they will arrange all that. 
Send a note to Major Hockin by Stixon’s boy. Stixon and Mrs. Price 
will see to your comfort, if those who are free from pain require any other 
comfort. Forgive me; I did not mean to be rude. Sometimes I cannot 
help giving way.” 

Less enviable than the poorest slave, Lord Castlewood sank upon his 
hard stiff chair, and straightened his long narrow hands upon his knees, 
and set his thin lips in straight blue lines. Each hand was as rigid 
as the ivory handle of an umbrella or walking-stick ; and his lips 
were like clamped wire. This was his regular way of preparing for the 
onset of the night, so that no grimace, no cry, no moan, or other token 
of fierce agony should be wrung from him. 

“ My lord will catch it stiff to-night,” said Mr. Stixon, who came as 
I rang, and then led me away tothe drawing-room ; “he always have it 
ten times worse after any talking or anything to upset him like. And 
so then, Miss—excuse a humble servant—did I understand from him 
that you was the Captain’s own daughter?” 

“Yes; but surely your master wants you—he is in such dreadful 
pain. Do please to go to him, and do something.” 

“There is nothing to be done, Miss,” Stixon answered, with calm 
resignation ; “he is bound to stay so for sixteen hours, and then he 
eases off again. But bless my heart, Miss—excuse mein your presence— 
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his lordship is thoroughly used to it. It is my certain knowledge that 
for seven years now he has never had seven minutes free from pain— 
seven minutes all of a heap, I mean. Some do say, Miss, as the Lord 
doeth everything according to His righteousness, that the reason is not 
so very far to seek.” 

I asked him what he meant, though I ought, perhaps, to have put a 
stop to his loquacity ; and he pretended not to hear, which made me ask 
him all the more. 

“ A better man never lived than my lord,” he answered, with a little 
shock at my misprision ; “ but it has been said among censoorous persons 
that nobody ever had no luck as came in suddenly to a property and a 
high state of life, on the top of the heads of a family of seven.” 

“ What a poor superstition !” I cried, though I was not quite sure of 
its being a wicked one; “ but what is your master’s malady, Stixon? 
Surely there might be something done to relieve his violent pain, even 
if there is no real cure for it?” 

“ No, Miss, nothing can be done. The doctors have exorced them- 
selves. They tried this, that, and the other, but nature only flew worse 
against them. ‘Tis a thing as was never heard of till the Constitooshon 
was knocked on the head and to pieces by the Reform Bill. And though 
they couldn’t cure it, they done what they could do, Miss. They dis- 
covered a very good name for it—they christened it the ‘ New-rager !’” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
Lorp CASTLEWOOD. 


In the morning, when I was called again to see my afflicted cousin— 
Stixon junior having gladly gone to explain things for me at Bruntsea 
—little as I knew of any bodily pain (exccpt hunger, or thirst, or 
weariness, and once in my life a headache), I stood before Lord Castle- 
wood with a deference and humility such as I had never felt before 
towards any human being. Not only because he bore perpetual pain in 
the two degrees of night and day—the day being dark, and the night 
jet-black—without a murmur or an evil word ; not only because through 
the whole of this he had kept his mind clear and his love of knowledge 
bright ; not even because he had managed, like Job, to love God through 
the whole of it. All these were good reasons for very great and very 
high respect of any man; and when there was no claim what- 
ever on his part to any such feeling it needs must come. But when I 
learned another thing, high respect at once became what might be called 
deep reverence. And this came to pass in a simple, and, as anyone must 
confess, quite inevitable way. 

It was not to be supposed that I could sit the whole of my first 
evening in that house without a soul to speak to. So far as my dignity 
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and sense of right permitted, I wore out Mr. Stixon, so far as he would 
go, not asking him anything that the very worst-minded person could 
call “inquisitive,” but allowing him to talk, as he seemed to like to do, 
while he waited upon me, and alternately lamented my hapless history, 
and my hopeless want of taste. 

“ Ah, your father, the Captain, now, he would have knowed what this 
is! You've no right to his eyes, Miss Erma, without his tongue and 
palate. No more of this, Miss! and done for you a-purpose! Well, 
cook will be put out and no mistake! I better not let her see it go 
down anyhow.” And the worthy man tearfully put some dainty by, 
perhaps without any view to his own supper. 

“ Lord Castlewood spoke to me about a Mrs. Price—the housekeeper, 
is she not?” I asked at last, being so accustomed to like what I could 
get, that the number of dishes wearied me. 

“Oh, yes, Miss,” said Stixon very shortly, as if that description 
exhausted Mrs. Price. 

“Tf she is not too busy I should like to see her as soon as these 
things are all taken away. I mean if she is not a stranger, and if she 
would like to see me?” : 

“No new-comers here,” Mr. Stixon replied; “we all works our way 
up regular, the same as my lad is beginning for to do. New-fangled 
ways is not accepted here. We puts the reforming spirits scrubbing of 
the steps till their knuckles is cracked and their knees like a bean. The 
old lord was the man for discipline—your grandfather, if you please, 
Miss. He catched me when I were about that high i 

“Excuse me, Mr. Stixon, but would he have encouraged you to talk 
as you so very kindly talk to me, instead of answering a question ?” 

I thought that poor Stixon would have been upset by this, and was 
angry with myself for saying it. But instead of being hurt, he only 
smiled and touched his forehead. 

“ Well, now, you did remind me uncommon of him then, Miss. I 
could have heard the old lord speak almost, though he were always harsh 
and distant. And as I was going for to say he catched me fifty years 
agone next Lammas tide; a pear tree of an early sort it was, you may 
see the very tree if you please to stand here, Miss, though the pears is 
quite altered now, and scarcely fit to eat. Well, I was running off, with 
my cap chockful, Miss ” 

“Please to keep that story for another time,” I said; “I shall be 
most happy to hear it then. But I have a particular wish, if you please, 
to see Mrs. Price before dark, unless there is any good reason why I 
should not.” 

“Oh no, Miss Erma, no reason at all. Only please to bear in mind, 
Miss, that she is a coorous woman. She is that jealous, and I might say 
forward ——” 

“ Then she is capable of speaking for herself.” 

“You are right, Miss, there, and no mistake. She can speak for 
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herself and for fifty others; words enough, I mean, for all of them. But 
I would not have her know for all the world that I said it.” 

“Then if you do not send her to me at once, the first thing I shall do 
will be to tell her.” 

“Oh, no, Miss, none of your family would do that; that never has 
been done anonymous.” 

I assured him that my threat was not in earnest, but of pure im- 
patience. And having no motive but downright jealousy for keeping 
Mrs. Price from me, he made up his mind at last tolet her come. But he 
told me to be careful what I said ; I must not expect it to be atall like 
talking to himself, for instance. 

The housekeeper came up at last, by dint of my persistence, and she 
stopped in the doorway and made me a curtsey, which put me out of 
countenance, for nobody ever does that in America, and scarcely anyone 
in England now, except in country dancing. Instead of being as described 
by Stixon, Mrs. Price was of a very quiet, sensible, and respectful kind. 
She was rather short, but looked rather tall, from her even walk and 
way of carrying her head. Her figure was neat, and her face clear- 
spoken, with straight pretty eyebrows, and calm bright eyes. I felt that 
I could tell her almost anything, and she would think before she talked 
of it. And in my strong want of some woman to advise with—Betsy 
Bowen being very good but very narrow, and Mrs. Hockin a mere echo 
of the Major until he contradicted her, and Suan Isco, with her fine, 
. large views, five thousand miles out of sight just now—this was a state 
of things to enhance the value of any good countenance feminine. 

At any rate, I was so glad to see her, that being still ungraduated in 
the steps of rank (though beginning to like a good footing there), I ran 
up and took her by both hands, and fetched her out of her grand curtsey 
and into a low chair. At this she was surprised, as one quick glance 
showed ; and she thought me, perhaps, what is called in England “an 
impulsive creature.” This put me again upon my dignity, for I never 
have been in any way like that, and I clearly perceived that she ought to 
understand a little more distinctly my character. 

It is easy to begin with this intention, but very hard indeed to keep 
it up when anybody of nice ways and looks is sitting with a proper 
deferential power of listening, and liking one’s young ideas, which multiply 
and magnify themselvesateach demand. So after some general talk about 
the weather, the country, the house, and so on, we came to the people of 
the house, or at any rate the chief person. And I asked her a few quiet 
questions about Lord Castlewood’s health and habits, and anything else 
she might like to tell me. For many things had seemed to me a little 
strange and out of the usual course, and on that account worthy to be 
spoken of without common curiosity. Mrs. Price told me that there were 
many things generally divulged and credited, which therefore lay in her 
power to communicate without any derogation from her office. Being 
pleased with these larger words (which I always have trouble in pro- 
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and sense of right permitted, I wore out Mr. Stixon, so far as he would 
go, not asking him anything that the very worst-minded person could 
call “inquisitive,” but allowing him to talk, as he seemed to like to do, 
while he waited upon me, and alternately lamented my hapless history, 
and my hopeless want of taste. 

“ Ah, your father, the Captain, now, he would have knowed what this 
is! You've no right to his eyes, Miss Erma, without his tongue and 
palate. No more of this, Miss! and done for you a-purpose! Well, 
cook will be put out and no mistake! I better not let her see it go 
down anyhow.” And the worthy man tearfully put some dainty by, 
perhaps without any view to his own supper. 

“ Lord Castlewood spoke to me about a Mrs. Price—the housekeeper, 
is she not?” I asked at last, being so accustomed to like what I could 
get, that the number of dishes wearied me. 

“Oh, yes, Miss,” said Stixon very shortly, as if that description 
exhausted Mrs. Price. 

“Tf she is not too busy I should like to see her as soon as these 
things are all taken away. I mean if she is not a stranger, and if she 
would like to see me?” 

“No new-comers here,” Mr. Stixon replied; “we all works our way 
up regular, the same as my lad is beginning for to do. New-fangled 
ways is not accepted here. We puts the reforming spirits scrubbing of 
the steps till their knuckles is cracked and their knees like a bean. The 
old lord was the man for discipline—your grandfather, if you please, 
Miss. Hecatched me when I were about that high 3 

“Excuse me, Mr. Stixon, but would he have encouraged you to talk 
as you so very kindly talk to me, instead of answering a question ?” 

I thought that poor Stixon would have been upset by this, and was 
angry with myself for saying it. But instead of being hurt, he only 
smiled and touched his forehead. 

“ Well, now, you did remind me uncommon of him then, Miss. I 
could have heard the old lord speak almost, though he were always harsh 
and distant. And as I was going for to say he catched me fifty years 
sgone next Lammas tide; a pear tree of an early sort it was, you may 
see the very tree if you please to stand hére, Miss, though the pears is 
quite altered now, and scarcely fit to eat. Well, I was running off, with 
my cap chockful, Miss f. 

“Please to keep that story for another time,” I said; “I shall be 
most happy to hear it then. But I have a particular wish, if you please, 
to see Mrs. Price before dark, unless there is any good reason why I 
should not.” 

“Oh no, Miss Erma, no reason at all. Only please to bear in mind, 
Miss, that she is a coorous woman. She is that jealous, and I might say 
forward ——” 

“ Then she is capable of speaking for herself.” 

“You are right, Miss, there, and no mistake, She can speak for 
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herself and for fifty others; words enough, I mean, for all of them. But 
I would not have her know for all the world that I said it.” 

“Then if you do not send her to me at once, the first thing I shall do 
will be to tell her.” 

“Oh, no, Miss, none of your family would do that; that never has 
been done anonymous.” 

I assured him that my threat was not in earnest, but of pure im- 
patience. And having no motive but downright jealousy for keeping 
Mrs. Price from me, he made up his mind at last tolet her come. But he 
told me to be careful what I said ; I must not expect it to be atall like 
talking to himself, for instance. 

The housekeeper came up at Jast, by dint of my persistence, and she 
stopped in the doorway and made me a curtsey, which put me out of 
countenance, for nobody ever does that in America, and scarcely anyone 
in England now, except in country dancing. Instead of being as described 
by Stixon, Mrs. Price was of a very quiet, sensible, and respectful kind. 
She was rather short, but looked rather tall, from her even walk and 
way of carrying her head. Her figure was neat, and her face clear- 
spoken, with straight pretty eyebrows, and calm bright eyes. I felt that 
I could tell her almost anything, and she would think before she talked 
of it. And in my strong want of some woman to advise with—Betsy 
Bowen being very good but very narrow, and Mrs. Hockin a mere echo 
of the Major until he contradicted her, and Suan Isco, with her fine, 
large views, five thousand miles out of sight just now—this was a state 
of things to enhance the value of any good countenance feminine. 

At any rate, I was so glad to see her, that being still ungraduated in 
the steps of rank (though beginning to like a good footing there), I ran 
up and took her by both hands, and fetched her out of her grand curtsey 
and into a low chair. At this she was surprised, as one quick glance 
showed ; and she thought me, perhaps, what is called in England “an 
impulsive creature.” This put me again upon my dignity, for I never 
have been in any way like that, and I clearly perceived that she ought to 
understand a little more distinctly my character. 

It is easy to begin with this intention, but very hard indeed to keep 
it up when anybody of nice ways and looks is sitting with a proper 
deferential power of listening, and liking one’s young ideas, which multiply 
and magnify themselves ateach demand. So after some general talk about 
the weather, the country, the house, and so on, we came to the people of 
the house, or at any rate the chief person. And I asked her a few quiet 
questions about Lord Castlewood’s health and habits, and anything else 
she might like to tell me. For many things had seemed to me a little 
strange and out of the usual course, and on that account worthy to be 
spoken of without common curiosity. Mrs. Price told me that there were 
many things generally divulged and credited, which therefore lay in her 
power to communicate without any derogation from her office. Being 
pleased with these larger words (which I always have trouble in pro- 
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nouncing) I asked her whether there was anything else. And she 
answered yes, but unhappily of a nature to which it was scarcely desirable 
to allude in my presence. I told her that this was not satisfactory, and 
I might say quite the opposite; that having “alluded” to whatever it 
might be, she was bound to tell me all about it. That I had lived in 
very many countries, in all of which wrong things continually went on, 
of which I continually heard just in that sort of way and no more. Enough 
to make one uncomfortable, but not enough to keep one instructed and 
vigilant as to things that ought to be avoided. Upon this she yielded 
either to my arguments or to her own dislike of unreasonable silence, and 
gave me the following account of the misfortunes of Lord Castlewood :— 

Herbert William Castlewood was the third son of Dean Castlewood, 
a younger brother of my grandfather, and was born in the year 1806. 
He was older, therefore, than my father, but still (even before my father’s 
birth, which provided a direct heir) there were many lives betwixt him 
and the family estates. And his father, having as yet no promotion in the 
Church, found it hard to bring up his children. The eldest son got a 
commission in the Army, and the second entered the Navy, while Herbert 
was placed in a bank at Bristol, not at all the sort of life which he would 
have chosen. But being of a gentle, unselfish nature, as well as a weak con- 
stitution, he put up with his state in life, and did his best to give 
satisfaction. 

This calm courage generally has its reward, and in the year 1842, 
not very long before the death of my grandfather at Shoxford, Mr. 
Herbert Castlewood, being well-connected, well-behaved, diligent, and 
pleasing, obtained a partnership in the firm, which was, perhaps, the 
foremost in the west of England. His two elder brothers happened then 
to be at home, Major and Commander Castlewood, each of whom had 
seen very hard service, and found it still harder slavery to make both 
ends meet, although bachelors. But, returning full of glory, they found 
one thing harder still, and that was to extract any cash from their father, 
the highly venerated Dean, who in that respect if in no other very closely 
resembled the head of the family. Therefore these brave men resolved 
to go and see their Bristol brother, to whom they were tenderly attached, 
and who now must have money enough and to spare. So they wrote to 
their brother to meet them on the platform, scarcely believing that they 
could be there in so short a time from London; for they never had tra- 
velled by rail before, and they set forth in wonderful spirits, and laughed 
at the strange, giddy rush of the travelling, and made bets with each 
other about punctual time (for trains kept much better time while new), 
and, as long as they could timeit, they kept time to a second. But, sad 
to relate, they wanted no chronometers when they arrived at Bristol, 
both being killed at a blow, with their watches still going, and a smile on 
their faces. For the train had run into a wall of Bath stone, and several 
of the passengers were not killed. 

The sight of his two brothers carried out like this, after so many years 
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of not seeing them, was too much for Mr. Herbert Castlewood’s nerves, 
which always had been delicate. And he shivered all the more from 
reproach of conscience, having made up his mind not to lend them any 
money, as a practical banker was compelled to do. And from that 
very moment he began to feel great pain. 

Mrs. Price assured me that the doctors all ‘agreed that nothing but 
change of climate could restore Mr. Castlewood’s tone and system, and 
being full of art (though so simple, as she said, which she could not 
entirely reconcile) he set off for Italy, and there he stopped, with the good 
leave of his partners, being now valued highly as heir to the Dean, who 
was known to have put a good trifle together. And in Italy my father 
must have found him, as related by Mr. Shovelin, and there received 
kindness and comfort in his trouble, if trouble so deep could be com- 
forted. 

Now I wondered and eagerly yearned to know whether my father, at 
such a time, and in such a state of loneliness, might not have been led to 
impart to his cousin, and host, and protector the dark mystery which lay 
at the bottom of his own conduct. Knowing how resolute and stern he 
was, and doubtless then embittered by the wreck of love and life, I 
thought it more probable that he had kept silence even towards so near 
a relative, especially as he had seen very little of his cousin Herbert till 
he had found him thus. Moreover, my grandfather and the Dean had 
spent little brotherly love on each other, having had a lifelong fend about 
a copyhold furze-brake of nearly three quarters of an acre, as Betsy 
remembered to have heard her master say. 

To goon, however, with what Mrs. Price was saying. She knew 
scarcely anything about my father, because she was too young at that 
time to be called into the counsels of the servants’ hall, for she scarcely 
was thirty-five yet, as she declared, and she certainly did not look forty. 
But all about the present Lord Castlewood she knew better than anybody 
else perhaps, because she had been in the service of his wife, and indeed 
her chief attendant. Then, having spoken of her master’s wife, Mrs. Price 
caught herself up, and thenceforth called her only his “ lady.” 

Mr. Herbert Castlewood, who had minded his business for so many 
years, and kept himself aloof from ladies, spending all his leisure in good 
literature, at this time of life and in this state of health (for the shock he 
had received struck inwards), fell into an accident tenfold worse, the fatal 
accident of love. And this malady raged the more powerfully with him 
on account of breaking out so late in life. In one of the picture galleries 
at Florence, or some such place, Mrs. Price declared, he met with a lady 
who made all the pictures look cold, and dull, and dead to him. A 
lovely young creature she must have been (as even Mrs. Price, who 
detested her, acknowledged), and to the eyes of a learned but not keen man 
as good as lovely. My father was gone to look after me, and fetch me out 
of England ; but even if he had been there, perhaps he scarcely could have 
stopped it; for this Mr. Castlewood, although so quiet, had the family 
fault of tenacity. 
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Mrs. Price, being a very steady person, with a limited income, and 
enough to do, was inclined to look down upon the state of mind in which 
Mr. Castlewood became involved. She was not there at the moment, of 
course, but suddenly sent for when all was settled; nevertheless, she 
found out afterwards how it began from her master’s man, through what 
he had for dinner. And in the kitchen-garden at Castlewood no ram- 
pion would she allow while she lived. I asked her whether she had no 
pity, no sympathy, no fine feeling, and how she could have become Mrs. 
Price if she never had known such sentiments. But she said that they 
only called her “ Mistress” on account of her authority, and she never 
had been drawn to the opposite sex, though many times asked in 
marriage. And what she had seen of matrimony led her far away from 
it. I was sorry to hear her say this, and felt damped, till I thought that 
the world was not all alike. 

_ Then she told me, just as if it were no more than a bargain for a 
pound of tallow candles, how Mr. Herbert Castlewood, patient and per- 
sistent, was kept off and on for at least two years by the mother of his 
sweet idol. How the old lady held a balance in her mind as to the like- 
lihood of his succession, trying, through English friends, to find the value 
and the course of property. Of what nation she was Mrs. Price could 
not say, and only knew that it must be a bad one. She called herself 
the Countess of Ixorism, as truly pronounced in English; and she really 
was of good family too, so far as any foreigner can be. And her 
daughter's name was Flittamore, not according to the right spelling, 
perhaps, but pronounced with the proper accent. 

Flittamore herself did not seem to care, according to what Mrs. Prive 
had been told, but left herself wholly in her mother’s hands, being sure 
of her beauty still growing upon her, and desiring to have it admired 
and praised. And the number of foreigners she always had about her 
sometimes made her real lover nearly give her up. But alas! he was not 
quite wise enough for this, with all that he had read, and learned, and seen. 
Therefore, when it was reported from Spain that my father had been 
killed by bandits—the truth being that he was then in Greece—the 
countess at last consented to the marriage of her daughter with Herbert 
Castlewood, and even seemed to press it forward for some reasons of her 
own. And the happy couple set forth upon their travels, and Mrs. Price 
was sent abroad to wait upon the lady. 

For a few months they seemed to get on very well, Flittamore show- 
ing much affection for her husband, whose age was a trifle more than her 
own‘doubled, while he was entirely wrapped up in her, and laboured that 
the graces of her mind might be worthy to compare with those more 
visible. But her spiritual face and most sweet poetic eyes were vivid 
with bodily brilliance alone. She had neither mind enough to learn, nor 
heart enough to pretend to learn. 

It is out of my power to describe such things, even if it were my 
duty to do so, which, happily, it has never been; moreover, Mrs. Price, 
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in what she told me, exercised a just and strict reserve. Enough that 
Mr. Castlewood’s wedded life was done with in six months and three 
days. Lady Castlewood—as she would be called, though my father still 
was living and his cousin disclaimed the title—away she ran from some 
dull German place, after a very stiff lesson in poetry, and with her ran 
off a young Englishman, the present Sir Montague Hockin. He was 
Mr. Hockin then, and had not a halfpenny of his own; but Flittamore 
met that difficulty by robbing her husband to his last farthing. 

This had happened about twelve years back, soon after I was placed 
at the school in Languedoc, to which I was taken so early in life that I 
almost forget all about it. But it might have been better for poor Flit- 
tamore if she had been brought up at a steady place like that, with 
sisters and ladies of retreat, to teach her the proper description of her 
duties to mankind. I seemed now in my own mind to condemn her 
quite enough, feeling how superior her husband must have been; but 
Mrs. Price went even further, and became quite indignant that anyone 
should pity her. 

“A hussy, a hussy, a poppet of a hussy!” she exclaimed, with 
greater power than her quiet face could indicate; “ never would I look 
at her. Speak never so, Miss Castlewood. My lord is the very best of 
all men, and she has made him what he is. The pity she deserves is to 
be trodden under foot, as I saw them do in Naples,” 

After all the passion I had seen among rough people, I scarcely could 


help trembling at the depth of wrath dissembled, and firmly controlled, 
in calm clear eyes under very steadfast eyebrows. It was plain that 
Lord Castlewood had, at any rate, the gift of being loved by his de- 
pendents. 

“T hope that he took it aright !” I cried, catching some of her indig- 
nation ; “I hope that he cast her to the winds, without even a sigh for 
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such a cruel creature 

“He was not strong enough,” she answered sadly; -‘his bodily 
health was not equal to it. From childhood he had been partly crippled 
and spoiled in bis nerves by an accident. And the shock of that sight 
at Bristol flew to his weakness, and was too much for him. And now 
this third and worst disaster, coming upon him where his best hope lay, 
and at such a time of life, took him altogether off his legs. And off his 
head too, I might almost say, Miss; for, instead of blaming her, he put 
the fault entirely upon himself. At his time of life, and in such poor 
health, he should not have married a bright young girl; how could he 
ever hope to make her happy? That was how he looked at it, when he 
should have sent constables after her.” 

“ And what became of her—the mindless animal, to forsake so good 
and great a man? I do hope she was punished, and that vile man too.” 

“She was, Miss Castlewood ; but he was not ; at least, he has not re- 
ceived justice yet. But he will, he will, he will, Miss, The treacherous 
thief! And my lord received him as a young fellow-countryman under 
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a cloud, and lent him money, and saved him from starving; for he had 
broken with his father, and was running from his creditors.” 

“Tell meno more,” I said ; “not another word. It is my fate to meet 
that—well, that gentleman, almost every day. And he, and he—oh, how 
thankful I am to have found out all this about him !” 

The above will show why, when I met my father’s cousin on the fol- 
lowing morning—with his grand, calm face, as benevolent as if he had 
passed a night of luxurious rest, instead of sleepless agony—I knew 
myself to be of a lower order, in mind, and soul, and heart, than his—a 
small, narrow, passionate girl, in the presence of a large, broad-sighted, 
and compassionate man. 

I threw myself altogether on his will; for, when I trust, I trust 
wholly. And, under his advice, I did not return with any rash haste to 
Bruntsea, but wrote in discharge of all duty there; while Mrs. Price, a 
clear and steadfast woman, was sent to London to see Wilhelmina 
Strouss. These two must have had very great talks together, and, both 
being zealous and faithful, they came to many misunderstandings. How- 
ever, on the whole, they became very honest friends, and sworn allies at 
last, discovering more, the more they talked, people against whom they 
felt a common and just enmity. 











